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1.  Cor.  9.  1—14.  Am  I  not  an 
apostle?  Am  I  not  free?  Have  I  not 
seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?  Are 
not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord?  If  I 
be  not  an  apostle  unto  others,  yet 
doubtless  I  am  to  you:  For  the  seal 
of  mine  apostleship  are  ye  in  the 
Lord.  Mine  answer  to  them  that 
do  examine  me  is  this.  Have  we 
not  power  to  eat  and  to  drink? 
Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about 
a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other 
apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord  and. Cephas?  Or  I  only 
and  Barnabas,  have  we  not  power 
to  forbear  working?  Who  goeth  a 
warfare  any  time  at  his  own  charg- 1 
es?  Who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and 
eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof?  Or 
who  feedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not 
of  the  milk  of  the  flock?  Say  I 
these  tj;iings  as  a  man?-  Or  saiih  liot 
the  law  the  same  also?  For  it  is 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the 
ox,  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.  Doth 
God  take  care  of  oxen?  Or  saith  he 
it  altogether  for  our  sakes?  For  our 
sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written;  that 
he  that  ploweth  should  plough  in 
hope;  and  that  he  that  thresheth  in 
hope,  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope. 
Tf  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 
things;  is  it  a  great  thing,  if  we 
f  shall  reap  your  carnal  things?  If 
others  be  partakers  of  this  power 
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over  you,  are  not  we  rather?  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  we  have  not  used  this 
power;  but  suffer  all  things,  lest 
we  should  hinder  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Do  ye  not  know,  tliat  they 
which  minister  about  holy  things, 
live  of  the  things  of  the  temple? 
And  they  which  wait  at  the  altar, 
are  partakers  with  the  altar?  Even 
so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that 
they  which  preach  the  gospel, 
should  live  of  the  gospel.” 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  is 
blended  with  matters  peculiar  to 
the  apostle,  and  not  relative  to  the 
ministry  in  general:  And  yet,  some 
of  those  personal  circumstances . 
must  be  taken  into  view,  for  the 
understanding  of  the  rest.  There 
shall  be  laid  dovm  some  proposi¬ 
tions,  tending  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  passage  generally.  Under  the 
last  of  the  propositions,  there  shall 
be  delivered  what  is  .conceived  to 
be  the  true  and  obvious  interpre¬ 
tation;  for  the  sake  of  which,  the 
passage  has  been  brought  under 
notice.  The  particulars  are,  as 
respects  the  clergy,  the  right  of 
marriage,  and  the  right  of  mainte¬ 
nance;  both  of  which  are  clearly 
recognized  in  this  chapter. 

Tae  first  proposition  is,  that  the 
apostle,  in  his  former  intercourse 
with  the  Corinthian  church,  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  no  contribution 
towards  his  support;  and  that  he 
had  a  particular  reason  for  avoid¬ 
ing  it,  not  implying  the  unlawful¬ 
ness  of  receiving  pecuniary  aid, 
had  he  been  so  inclined.  The  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  proposition,  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  whole  argument  of 
this  chapter.  In  the  second  epistle 
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to  the  same  people  (Chap.  1 1.  v.  ii.) 
it  is  still  more  visible  in  an  apology 
made  for  his  declining  of  their  be¬ 
neficence;  and  in  his  declaration, 
that  it  was  not  from  the  want  of 
affection  for  them.  For  he  says,  in 
allusion  to  this  subject — Where¬ 
fore?’’  meaning — W  hy  was  it,  that 
I  took  nothing  of  you?  “is  it  be* 
cause  I  love  you  not^God  know- 
eth:”  thus  appealing  to  the  search-  j 
er  of  hearts  ior  the  tact,  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  reason  might  have  been, 
it  was  not  this.  Still,  his  conduct 
in  the  matter  was  not  accidental, 
but  the  effect  of  settled  purpose: 
for  he  says,  in  the  verse  immedi¬ 
ately  before  that  quoted — “No  man 
shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting  in 
the  region  of  Achaia.”  That  his 
conduct  was  owing  to  a  peculiarity 
of  circumstances,  appears  in  his 
limiting  of  the  declaration  to  the 
region  spoken  of:  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  thought  an  apology 
due;  lest  his  love  for  them  should 
be  called  in  question  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

’Fhe  second  proposition  is,  that  in 
the  church  of  Corinth,  there  were 
some  teachers  of  a  schismatical 
character,  who  had  been  oppressive 
in  their  exactions:  to  whom,  there¬ 
fore,  the  apostle  would  give  no 
countenance,  by  the  receiving  of 
reasonable  supplies. 

That  the  church  wasdivided  Into 
factions  under  their  respective 
leaders,  appears  from  a  passage 
which  has  been  already  under  re¬ 
view.  That  these  leaders  had  been 
both  tyrannical  and  exorbitant, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  chapter 
already  referred  to  of  the  second 
epistle  [v.  19  &  20.  j  “Ye  suffer 
fools  gladly,  seeing  ye  yourselves 
are  wise.  For  ye  suffer,  if  a  man 
bring  you  into  bondage,  if  a  man 
devour  you,  if  a  man  take  of  you, 
if  a  man  exalt  himself,  if  a  man 
smite  you  on  the  face.”  These 
words  must  have  been  designed  to 
describe,  in  glowing  colours,  the 


advantage  which  had  been  taken 
of  an  undue  ascendency.  If  so, 
they  are  explanatory  of  the  twelfth 
verse — “  W  hat  I  do,  that  1  will  do, 
that  I  may  cut  off  occasion  from 
them  that  desire  occasion,  that 
wherein  they  glory,  they  may  be 
found  even  as  we:”  which  must  be 
interpreted  as  meaning,  that  had 
the  apostle  taken  a  reasonable  sup¬ 
port,  they  would  have  pleaded  it 
as  a  sanction  of  their  unreasonable 
exactions.  There  has  been  some¬ 
times  given  to  this  verse  a  different 
construction,  founded  on  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  these  false  teachers 
had  found  it  more  conducive  to 
their  sinister  purposes,  to  decline 
pecuniary  reward;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  apostle  waved  his  right, 
lest  his  receiving  of  it  should  give 
ground  for  a  disagreeable  compa¬ 
rison.  Both  of  the  interpretations 
are  to  the  present  purpose;  but  the 
latter  of  them  does  not  seem  to 
agree  so  well  either  with  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  with  the 
character  already  manifested  of 
the  persons.  Furtner,  it  is  a  motive 
less  worthy  of  the  apostle,  than  the 
one  here  ascribed  to  him. 

The  third  proposition  is,  that  by 
the  arts  of  the  intriguers  here  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  under  the  plea  of  the 
apostles  declining  of  pecuniary 
contribution,  his  relation  to  the 
Corinthian  church  had  been  called, 
into  question.  This  is  evident  from 
the  high  tone  in  which,  in  the  words 
recited,  he  affirms  his  apostolic 
character  generally,  his  relation  to 
that  church  especially,  and  the 
I  ground  on  which  it  rested.  “  Am  I 
not  an  apostle?”  and  therefore 
vested  with  the  privileges  of  the 
apostolic  character;  one  of  which, 
is  to  receive  maintenance  in  the 
discharge  of  my  ministry?  “  Am  I 
not  free,”  to  make  a  claim  to  this 
effect,  if  I  were  so  inclined?  Am  I 
not  possessed  of  the  highest  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  character,  having 
“  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,”  and 
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received  tny  commission  from  his  | 
month?  As  to  my  apostolic  relation 
to  you  in  particular — “Are  not  ye,’’ 
as  a  Christian  church,  “  my  work  in  | 
the  Lord?”  He  goes  on  to  compare  | 
the  testimony  of  his  apostleship 
among  them,  to  that  which  an  in- 1 
strument  of  writing  derives  from 
the  attestation  of  a  seal:  so  that  if! 
he  were  not  an  apostle  to  others,  I 
he  was  surely  such  to  them,  who  | 
were  “  the  seals  of  his  apostleship  | 
in  the  Lord.”  He  had  introduced  ! 
the  gospel  into  Corinth;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  his  high  character,  and  the 
miracles  which  he  had  wrought,  it 
would  seem  surprising,  that  any 
should  have  lifted  up  their  heads  j 
to  rival  or  to  undervalue  him;  did  j 
we  not  know,  how  reluctantly  the  | 
Jewish  Christians  were  brought  to  | 
bear  with  his  admission  of  the  gen¬ 
tile  converts  to  a  common  partici¬ 
pation  of  Christian  privileges,  with-  j 
out  their  submitting  to  a  common  | 
burthen  of  levitical  institutions.  It  j 
is  probable,  that  dissatisfaction  on  ; 
this  account  began  at  Corinth  not 
long  after  the  beginning  of  the 
apostle’s  preaching  there;  that  his 
early  perceiving  or  the  workingi^  of 
this  spirit  produced  his  early  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  line  here  contemplated; 
that  the  ascendency  acijuired  oy  it 
in  his  absence,  confirmed  him  in  his 
plan  of  conduct;  and  that  this  was 
the  train  of  circumstances,  which 
led  to  the  plainly  discernible  effect 
— ^the  denial  of  his  ministerial  re¬ 
lation  to  that  people. 

In  proof  of  the  opinion,  that  all 
this  originated  in  an  attachment  to 
Judaism,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  twenty-second  verse  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second 
epistle,  already  several  times  re¬ 
ferred  to — “  Are  they  Hebrews?  So 
am  I.  Are  they  Israelites?  So  am  1. 
Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham?  So 
am  I.” 

I'he  last  proposition  is — and  it 
is  the  matter  for  which  the  passage 
has  been  introduced— that  the  apos- 
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tie  asserts  his  privilege  in  the  pre¬ 
mises  in  such  terms,  as  establish 
the  right  of  the  clergy  to  a  main¬ 
tenance;  and  further,  to  the  right 
of  marriage,  incidentally  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  passage. 

“  Mine  answer” — savs  he — “to 
them  who  examine” — or  rather 
“censure me”  «is 

this:  Have  we  not  power  to  eat  and 
to  drink’’ — and  of  course,  to  de¬ 
mand  the  means?  “  Have  we  not 
power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a 
wife” — that  is,  one  who  is  in  the 
double  character  of  a  sister  to  the 
church,  arid  a  wife  to  the  individu¬ 
al?  The  society  of  such  a  person 
in  travelling,  was  more  necessary 
than  in  modern  times,  because  of 
the  scantiness  of  accommodation. 
It  is  a  poor  evasion  of  the  effect  of 
this  passage,  to  translate 
“  a  woman;”  as  is  done  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholic  bible  of  Douay.  The 
word  may  be  used  to  signify  either 
“  woman”  or  “  wife:”  but  that  it 
means  the  latter  here,  is  evident 
from  its  being  Joined  to  “sister,” 
as  explanatory  of  the  character  in¬ 
tended.  The  said  translation  is 
under  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
word  “  wife”  before  the  word  “  sis¬ 
ter;”  which  is  contrary  to  the  au¬ 
thentic  copies.  But  the  reason  is 
evident.  According  to  our  trans¬ 
lation,  the  order  is  natural;  and  the 
obvious  sense  is — a  sister,  who  is 
a  wife:  whereas,  to  say  a  sister, 
who  is  a  woman,  would  have  an 
appearance  rather  ludicrous.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  very  improbable,  that 
the  travelling  with  a  sister  who  was 
not  a  w  ife,  would  have  been  thought 
consistent  with  the  decorum  of  the 
apostolic  character.  The  transla¬ 
tion  which  we  suppose  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  is  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
the  Greek  language.  In  tne  places 
in  which  the  Greet,  literally  trans¬ 
lated,  would  be  “  men,  brethren,” 
we  have  it.  agreeably  to  the  genius 
of  our  own  language,  “  men  and 
brethren.”  In  like  manner,  in  the 
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place  in  question,  the  translation 
might  have  been — “a  sister  and 
wife.’’ 

Although,  in  the  verse  already 
noticed,  there  is  mention  particu¬ 
larly  made  of  female  accompani¬ 
ment  in  travel;  it  being  generally 
appendant  to  the  apostolical  call¬ 
ing  to  be  thus  occupied;  yet,  that 
the  stress  rests  principally  on  the 
matrimonial  connexion,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  remainder  of  the 
verse — “  as  well  as  other  apostles, 
and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and 
Cephas.”  By  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,”  there  must  have  been  in¬ 
tended  James  the  less,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Jude;  the  writers 
of  the  epistles  under  their  names, 
respectively.  It  would  seem,  that 
the  same  applied  to  other  apostles; 
and  indeed,  to  the  body  of  them  in 
general.  If  the  apostles  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  been  singular,  mere¬ 
ly  in  not  having  a  female  servant  I 
attendant  on  them,  in  their  travels; 
it  was  a  circumstance,  hardly  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  brought  into  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Therefore,  what  was  princi¬ 
pally  designed  must  have  been  the 
entering  into  the  married  state, 
with  the  additional  burthen  on  the 
church  thus  accruing. 

That  these  two  things  were  com¬ 
bined,  appears  more  evidently 
from  the  next  verse;  in  which  the 
apostle  passes  from  the  subject  of 
marriage  to  that  of  manual  labour: 

Or  I  only  and  Barnabas,  have  not 
we  power  to  forbear  working?” 
These  two  friends  and  fellow  la¬ 
bourers  in  the  ministry  were  both 
of  them,  it  would  seem,  of  handi¬ 
craft  occupation:  Yet,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  former  of  them,  they 
were  relieved  from  all  obligation 
of  employing  themselves  in  that 
•  way;  and  of  being  thereby  drawn 
off*,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from 
their  evangelical  mission.  Still, 
there  was  the  exception  of  cases 
of  necessity;  and  those  of  peculiar 
delicacy,  requiring  caution.  Of 


the  former  description,  an  instance 
occurred  at  Ephesus.  Of  the  latter 
description,  is  the  case  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  here  treated  of. 

Then  the  apostle  compares  the 
ministerial  right  of  maintenance 
which  he  was  advocating,  to  the 
disbursement  of  charges  incurred 
by  warfare;  to  the  eating  of  the 
fruit  of  a  vineyard,  of  the  eater’s 
planting;  and  to  the  eating  of  the 
milk  of  a  flock,  of  the  feeder’s  keep¬ 
ing.  He  must  be  considered  as 
saying  these  things,  merely  in  the 
way  of  illustration.  It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  that  comparisons  should 
be  exact  in  all  particulars.  In  the 
present  instances,  they  certainly 
are  not.  All  that  concerns  us,  is 
their  pertinency  to  the  point,  con¬ 
tended  to  have  been  in  tne  mind  of 
the  apostle. 

He  goes  on  to  another  considera¬ 
tion — “  Say  I  these  things,  as  a 
man” — that  is,  on  the  principles 
of  human  reason  only?  “  Or  saith 
not  the  law  the  same  also?”  Then 
he  refers  to  the  institution  of  the 
Jewish  law,  prohibiting  the  muz¬ 
zling  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  corn.  Without  attending  to 
the  ardent  manner  of  St.  Paul, 
there  would  seem  to  be  something 
extravagant  in  this  reference.  The 
instruction  in  question,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  humane  provision  for  the 
brute  creation:  and  yet  St.  Paul 
adds — “  Doth  God  take  care  of 
oxen?  or  saith  he  it  altogether  for 
our  sakes?”  The  providence  of  God 
is  over  all  his  works,  rational  and 
brutal;  animate  and  inanimate.  But 
the  meaning  must  be,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  mosaic  prohibition,  al¬ 
though  in  that  instance  applied,  to 
oxen,  was  a  law  of  reason,  that  had 
higher  aims  in  relation  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  creation.  In- conformity 
with  this,  it  is  here  believed,  that 
the  word  translated  “al¬ 

together,”  will  bear  the  more  liberal 
translation — “  in  its  highest  ex¬ 
tent:”  meaning,  that  the  principle, 
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taken  in  its  more  important  rela¬ 
tions,  applies  to  the  point  designa¬ 
ted  by  the 'apostle;  however  used 
with  a  view  to  a  narrower  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  law. 

He  brings  his  reasonings  to  his 
point,  where  he  says — “  If  we  have 
sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is 
it  a  great  thing  tnat  we  reap  your 
carnal  things?’’  What  can  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  spiritual  things  be,  but  the 
ministering  in  the  gospel?  And 
what  the  reaping  of  carnal  things, 
but  the  receiving  for  the  other,  of 
what  is  req^uired  by  the  necessities 
of  nature?  He  further  tells  them — 
‘‘  if  others  be  partakers  of  this 
power  over  you’’ — a  point  which 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  com¬ 
mon — “Are  not  we  rather?”  mean-, 
ing  himself,  who  had  been  their 
original  instructor:  to  whom,  also, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  de¬ 
nied;  although,  from  the  non-use 
of  it,  some  unfavourable  inferences 
had  been  drawn.  It  is  therefore 
pertinently  argued  that  if  they 
who  had  come  after  him  into  the 
field  of  labour  were  entitled  to 
support,  much  more  was  he,  who 
had  introduced  them  within  the 
pale  of  the  Christian  covenant. 
“  But”— says  he — “  we  have  used 
none  of  these  things,  lest  we  should 
hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ:”  lest 
we  sliould  hinder  it,  not  in  being 
supposed  to  have  acted,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  in  opposition  to  its  holy  re¬ 
quisitions;  but  in  being  made  a 
precedent  by  others,  who  would 
not  have  exercised  the  same  right 
With  the  same  moderation. 

Then  he  illustrates  his  subject, 
by  a  reference  to  the  provision 
made  for  the  order  of  priests,  un¬ 
der  the  economy  of  the  jews.  There 
could  not  have  been  any  mistake 
as  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  in 
favour  of  an  order  dedicated  under 
its  authority  to  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  apostle  is  not  more 
definite  in  his  comparison,  than  in 
his  application  of  it,  when  he  adds 


— “  even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordain¬ 
ed,  that  they  which  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  should  live  of  the  gospel.”  This 
IS  inconsistent  with  the  aistinction 
taken  by  some,  between  mere  sus¬ 
tenance  during  travail,  and  a  per¬ 
manent  provision  for  a  stationary 
ministry.  The  mass  of  Christian 
preachers  must  have  been  of  this 
description,  even  when  the  apostle 
wrote.  Accordingly  the  passage 
proves,  in  the  first  place,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  provision  on  which  the 
ministry  may  subsist;  and  next,  its 
being  desirable  and  fit,  although 
not  always  praciticable,  that  minis¬ 
ters  should  be  detached  from  se¬ 
cular  occupations,  and  be  wholly 
I  devoted  to  the  sacred  office.  For 
it  will  not  be  skid,  that  when,  ac- 
1  cording  to  the  apostolic  language, 
they  “live  of  the  gospel;”*  they 
would  be  excusable  in  not  giving 
themselves  wholly  to  the  work. 
Further,  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  decision  of  this  passage 
I  rests  on  the  general  ground  of  the 
nature  of  the  ministerial  calling; 

I  and  therefore  would  outweigh  many 
!  passages  on  the  other  side,  if  there 
were  many;  provided  the  sense  of 
these  could  be  accounted  for  by 
local  or  temporary  circumstances. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  gene¬ 
rality  01  the  ground  is  conspicuous 
iii  the  allusion  to  the  provision  for 
the  jewish  priesthood. 

There  shall  not  be  pursued  the 
I  present  passage  further;  because 
all  that  follows  is  in  allusion  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  case;  and  preventing  his  ma¬ 
king  use  of  a  privilege,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  vested  in  him,  and 
in  every  other  minister  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  But  in  this  place  it  is  proper 
to  advertise  a  candidate,  that,  be¬ 
fore  going  into  any  other  passage 
foreign  to  the,  present  point,  and 
from  a  wish  to  avoid  frequent  re¬ 
ference  to  it,  there  shall  here  be 
noticed  all  the  passages  following, 
which  appear  to  bear  senses  to  the 
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same  effect.  So  that  there  will  be 
an  exception,  in  this  particular, 
from  the  plan  of  taking  the  places, 
in  the  order  in  which  tney  lie. 

Gal.  6.  6 — 10.  “  Let  him  that  is 
taught  in  the  word,  communicate 
unto  him  that  teacheth,  in  all  good 
things.  Be  not  deceived;  God  is 
not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For 
he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he 
that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  of 
the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  And 
let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing: 
for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if 
we  faint  not.  As  we  have  there¬ 
fore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men;  especially  unto  them 
that  are  of  the  household  of  faith.” 

This  passage  seems  to  prove,  not 
only  that  there  were,  in  the  dift'er- 
ent  churches  of  Galatia,  persons 
under  the  character  of  stated  and 
approved  preachers;  but  also,  that 
they  received  maintenance  for  their 
ministry.  If  their  support  had  been 
derived  from  the  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions  of  life;  it  is  difficult  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  it  would  have  been  an 
object  worthy  of  the  apostle,  to  give 
so  formal  a  charge  for  the  noticing 
of  them  by  presents;  which  might 
also  have  been  unneeded  and  su¬ 
perfluous.  What  is  here  said,  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  deliberate 
and  solemn  admonition.  To  pro¬ 
fess  Christianity,  and  yet  to  be  in- 
difterent  to  this  mean  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  its  offi¬ 
ces,  is  branded  as  self-deception; 
as  a  mockery  of  God;  and  as  not 
sowing  to  the  spirit.  And  the  con¬ 
trary  is  termed  a  well-doing,  in 
which  professors  are  not  to  be 
weary.  In  applying  the  last  re¬ 
cited  verses  to  the  members  of  the 
ministry,  there  is  occasion  given 
to  any  who  may  seek  occasion 
against  us,  in  this  particular.  But 
the  connexion  shows,  that  under 
the  term — “  them  that  are  of  the 

household  of  faith,”  the  ministry 

•* 


are  contemplated.  It  ought  not  to 
be  denied,  either  that  other  believ¬ 
ers  are  of  the  household  of  faith, 
or  that  the  Christian  poor  in  gene¬ 
ral  have  a  claim  on  the  munificence 
of  their  affluent  brethren.  These 
positions  can  be  amply  supported; 
without  separating  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  of  scripture,  from  its  imme¬ 
diate  object. 

They  who  fault  us  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  would  make  answer  to 
these  remarks,  that  we  read  not 
any  thing  in  the  passage  of  a  set¬ 
tled  stipend;  and  even  that  there 
is  an  implication  of  the  liberality 
of  individuals,  accordingly  as  they 
are  severally  disposed.  But  may 
not  any  one  perceive,  that  this  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  subject; 
and  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  all 
worldly  means  of  subsistence  are 
abandoned  for  the  work  of  the  gos¬ 
pel;  and  on  the  other,  a  substitute 
is  made  for  the  supply  of  tlie  con¬ 
sequent  necessities;  it  becomes  a 
question  of  mere  economy  and  pru¬ 
dence,  in  what  way  the  matter  is 
to  be  contrived?  The  words  evi¬ 
dently  convey  the  idea,  not  of  in¬ 
cidental  alms,  but  of  permanent 
provision:  and  whether  it  be  by 
congregational  stipend,  or  by  sucn 
occasional  contributions  as  answer 
the  same  purpose;  the  system  is 
alike  subversive  of  the  grounds,  on 
which  ministerial  maintenance  is 
opposed. 

2.  Thess.  3.  6 — 12.  ‘‘  Now  we 
command  you,  brethren,  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from 
every  brother  that  walketh  disor¬ 
derly,  and  not  after  the  tradition 
which  he  received  of  us.  For  your¬ 
selves  know,  how  ye  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  us.  For  we  behaved  not  our¬ 
selves  disorderly  among  you;  nei¬ 
ther  did  we  eat  any  mans’  bread 
for  naught;  but  wrought  with  la¬ 
bour  and  travail  night  and  day, 
that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to 
any  of  you.  Not  because  we  have 
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not  power,  but  to  make  ourselves 
an  example  unto  you,  to  follow  us. 
For  even  when  we  were  with  you, 
this  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat  For  we  hear,  that  there  are 
some  which  walk  among  you  dis¬ 
orderly,  working  not  at  all,  but  are 
busv  bodies.  N^ow  them  that  are 
sucfi  we  command,  and  exhort  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with 
quietness  they  work  and  eat  their 
own  bread.” 

If  this  passage  be  brought  to 
prove,  that  the  apostle  laboured 
occasionally  in  the  occupation  to 
which  he  had  been  bred,  there  is 
no  questioning  of  the  fact.  And  if 
jt  should  be  inferred,  that  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  present  day  may  betake 
himself  to  a  secular  employment, 
either  from  the  necessity  of  it  to 
his  subsistence,  or  with  a  view  to 
some  useful  object;  still  having  a 
principal  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry,  as  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit;  the  inference  is 
fairly  made.  / 

But  if,  on  this  ground,  there  be 
erected  the  position,  that  the  union 
of  the  ministry  with  secular  pur¬ 
suits,  is  in  itself  desirable;  much 
more,  if  it  be  said,  that  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  labouring  for  his  subsistence 
is  a  duty,  and  that  his  deriving  of 
it  from  the  ministry  is  a  sin;  the 
passage  does  not  teach  this,  buf  is 
indeed  in  contradiction  to  it.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  case  contemplated, 
the  apostle  had  not  been  charge¬ 
able  to  the  church  to  which  he  had 
ministered;  yet  he  does  not  men¬ 
tion  this,  without  a  saving  of  his 
right  to  have  been  so.  Why  then 
had  he  waved  his  right,  when  the 
availing  of  himself  of  it  would  have 
been  better  than  his  secular  labour  | 
to  the  church?  For  such  is  the  theo-  j 
ry  here  advocated,  as  applicable 
enerally.  The  answer  is,  in  the 
rst  place,  that  it  may  have  been 
in  part  owing  to  the  incompetency 
of  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  in 


the  infancy  of  its  existence.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  the  case  of  this  church, 
as  in  that  of  Corinth,  there  was  an 
especial  reason  for  departing  from 
the  general  practice.  The  reason 
is  clearly  expressed  in  the  passage. 
In  the  former  church,  there  were 
some  “  who  walked  disorderly;” 
withdrawing  themselves  fromr  la¬ 
bour,  and  leading  idle  lives.  From 
the  tenth  verse  it  appears,  that  the 
apostle  had  found  persons  of  this 
sort;  to  whom  he  nad  applied  as 
harsh  language  as  the  subject  could 
have  suggested;  denying  their  right 
to  a  share  of  the  munificence  of 
nature.  It  appears  further,  from 
the  next  verse,  that  the  scandal 
had  not  been  done  away.  This  led 
the  apostle  to  remind  the  body,  how 
much  he  had  reproved  such  unwor¬ 
thy  professors,  both  by  precept  and 
by  practice.  Here  is  the  ground 
of  the  distinction  taken — “  not  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  power,  but  to 
make  ourselves  an  example  unto 
you  to  follow  us.” 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  in  this 
passage,  a .  manner  of  expression 
which  applies  to  an  important  point; 
although  not  that,  for  which  the 
words  are  here  produced.  In  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  first  epistle,  the  apostle  had 
said — “  knowing,  brethren  beloved, 
your  election  of  God:”  Yet,  in  this 
second  epistle,  written  shortly 
after  the  other,  he  charges  some  of 
them  with  a  fault  unworthy  of  the 
Christian  name;  and  the  existence 
of  which  he  had  noticed  while 
among  them,  and  before  ’the  wri¬ 
ting  of  either  of  the  epistles.  Can 
it  be  supposed,  that  the  apostle 
would  have  pronounced  all  the 
members  of  such  a  church  elected 
to  everlasting  life,  by  the  eternal 
decree  of  Go3?  Certainly  not:  and 
yet  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  a 
sense  given  by  many  to  the  word 
“election,”  in  this  and  in  other 
places.  But  no;  the  collective  body 
of  that  church  were  the  chosen 
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people  of  God;  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  whole  Jewish  nation  had 
been  such  before  them.  The  one 
were  elected  to  be  in  covenant  un¬ 
der  the  law;  and  the  other,  to  be 
the  like  under  the  gospel.  This 
construction  is  consistent  with  a 
diversity  of  character,  in  regard  to 
every  thing  essential  to  salvation. 

1.  Tim.  5.  17,  18.  “  Let  the  el¬ 
ders  that  rule  well  be  accounted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  especial¬ 
ly  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine.  For  the  scripture  saith, 
thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn:  and,  the  la¬ 
bourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward.’’ 

This  passage  will  be  entitled  to 
consideration  in  another  place.  It 
is  here  noticed,  merely  as  presump¬ 
tive  of  clerical  maintenance.  It 
must  have  been  the  species  of  re¬ 
ward,  intended  in.  the  seventeenth 
verse:  or  why  the  illustration  in 
the  eighteenth,  together  with  the 
other  reference  to  a  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament,  supposed  to  be 
Numbers  xix.  15;  which  applies 
evidently  to  cases  of  pecuniary 
contract?  This  is  also  a  circum¬ 
stance,  in  favour  of  the  late 
date  of  the  epistle:  which  should 
be  remembered,  because  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  time  of  it, 
to  be  hereafter  noticed.  For  on  that 
hypothesis,  there  will  be  the  less 
appearance  of  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  what  the  apostle  says  here, 
and  what  he  had  said  before  in  his 
address  to  the  Ephesian  presbyters 
at  Miletus. 

1.  Pet.  5. 2,  “Not  for  filthy  lucre, 
but  of  a  ready  mind.” 

The  Greek  word  trans¬ 

lated  “  lucre,”  is  applied  to  pecu¬ 
niary  acquirement,  where  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  manner  of  it. 
The  other  Greek  word  “ 
translated  “  filthy,”  is  expressive 
of  turpitude.  The  union  of  them  in 
this  place,  and  especially  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  them  into  one  word, 
for  so  they  are  found  in  the  origi¬ 


nal,  proves  the  censure  too  light, 
not  on  the  matter  of  compensation 
or  of  emolument,  but  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  turpitude,  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  acquired.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  to  hear  this  text 
cited  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of 
provision  for  ministerial  support. 
On  the  contrary,  it  proves  that  this 
was  customary  in  the  church;  how¬ 
ever  occasionally  attended  by  sin, 
in  being  made  the  motive  to  the 
work.  It  would  seem  very  strange 
at  the  present  day,  in  any  society 
in  which  such  provision  is  held  to 
be  unlawful,  to  hear  an  address  to 
a  minister,  exhorting  him,  not  to 
be  led  to  the  ministry  by  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  enjoying  the  maintenance 
attached  to  it.  The  absurdity  of 
the  exhortation,  would  be  exposed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case^ 
The  present  passage,  like  the  one 
preceding  it,  will  come  up  in  an¬ 
other  shape. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

On  Prophesy. 

The  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  evi¬ 
dences  of  divine  revelation  have 
I  been  so  frequently  demonstrated 
by  Christian  theologians,  that  it 
may  appear  to  many,  a  superfluous 
undertaking  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers  in  this  publication,  when, 
however,  it  is  considered  that  few 
have  leisure,  or  preparatory  erudi¬ 
tion  to  enter  upon  deep  laborious 
disquisitions  of  this  nature,  it  will, 
j  we  trust,  be  readily  granted  that 
j  a  plain  and  compendious  view  of 
i  the  extrinsic  evidences  of  revela- 
i  tion  ought  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance.  As  to  the  intrinsic 
evidences  of  Christianity,  namely, 
its  necessity,  its  importance,  and 
its  excellency,  they  are  detailed  in 
every  pious  book  which  we  read, 
in  every  sermon  which  we  hear,' 
and  carry  with  them  unavoidable 
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conviction.  But  the  extrinsic  evi- 
dences  require  deeper  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  more  previous  erudition. 
Yet  if  judiciously  selected,  and 
closely  embodied,  they  will  fur¬ 
nish  every  believer  with  a  breast- 
late  of  truth  sufficient  to  protect 
im  against  all  the  shafts  of  the 
wicked  one,  and  his  deluded  dis¬ 
ciples.  How  the  extrinsic  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  revealed  truth,  arises 
principally  from  prophesy^  from 
miracles,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  religion;  which  we 
mean  to  make  the  subjects  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  present,  and  some 
following  numbers  of  our  Magazine. 
With  respect  to  prophesies,  we 
may  previously  observe,  with^  the 
learned  bishop  Horseley  in  one  of  j 
his  sermons  on  this  subject,  that 
the  state  of  religion  is  the  object, 
and  the  interests  of  religion  the 
end  of  them  all.  The  holy  spirit 
of  God,  when  he  moved  his  pro¬ 
phets  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of  this 
lower  world,  was  perpetually  sug¬ 
gesting  allusions  to  the  great  de¬ 
sign  of  Providence;  namely,  the 
uniting  of  all  things  under  Christ. 
While  this  primary  object  is  kept 
continually  in  view,  an  active  at¬ 
tention  is  also  necessary  to  the 
passing  events  of  the  world,  for  that 
prophesy  should  derive  its  inter¬ 
pretation  from  the  events  of  history, 
IS  a  natural  consequence  of  its  di¬ 
vine  original.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
contrivance  by  an  infinitely  wise 
and  good  God,  without  which,  pro¬ 
phesy,  would  have  been  little  bene¬ 
ficial  to  mankind.  This  is  peremp¬ 
torily  declared  by  St.  Peter,  (2.  Pet. 
i.  20.)  where  the  expression  is 
not,  as  in  our  translation,  “  no  pro¬ 
phesy  is,”  but  “  no  prophesy  is 
made  of  self-interpretation;”  that 
is,  no  prophesy  is  to  be  found  in 
scripture,  which  is  not  purposely 
so  framed,  as  not  to  be  of  self-in¬ 
terpretation.  It  was,  undoubtedly 
within  the  power  of  the  Almighty, 
to  have  delivered  the  wdiole  of  pro- 
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phesy  in  terms  no  less  clear  and 
explicit,  than  those  in  which  the 
general  promises  of  revelation  is 
conveyed,  or  particular  deliver¬ 
ances  of  the  jewish  people  are  oc¬ 
casionally  announced.  But  his  wis¬ 
dom  rejected  this  unreserved  pre¬ 
diction  of  futurity,  because  it  would 
have  enlarged  the  foresight  of  man 
beyontl  the  proportion  of  his  other 
endowments,  beyond  the  degree  of 
knowledge  adapted  to  his  present 
condition.  To  avoid  this  mischief, 
and  to  attain  the  useful  end  of  pro¬ 
phesy,  which  is  to  afford  the  high¬ 
est  proof  of  Providence,  and  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  it  was  necessary 
that  prophesy  should  be  delivered 
in  such  disguise  as  to  be  dark,  while 
the  event  is  remote,  to  clear  up,  as 
it  approaches,  and  to  be  rendered 
perspicuous  by  the  accomplish¬ 
ment.  And  in  this  disguise  pro¬ 
phesy  has  actually  been  delivered, 
because  it  comes  from  God,  who  is 
good  and  wise,  and  dispenses  all 
his  blessings  in  the  manner  and 
degree,  in  which  tliey  may  prove 
truly  blessings  to  his  creatures:  For 
knowledge  were  no  blessing,  if  it 
be  not  adjusted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  proportioned  to  the 
faculties  of  those,  t^^whom  it  is 
imparted.  Having  made  these  few 
preliminary  observations  on  pro¬ 
phesy,  be  assured  that  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  of  improvement  may  be  reap¬ 
ed  from  tliese  disquisitions,  and 
that  when  we  read,  or  hear  the 
scriptural  prophesies,  and  find  them 
clearly  interpreted  and  verified  by 
events,  a  lively  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  our  holy  religion  will  be 
excited  in  our  minds,  and  a  strong 
guard .  be  obtained  against  the 
taunts  and  arguments  of  all  un¬ 
believers” — One  of  the  most  in¬ 
communicable  attributes  of  the 
deity,  is  the  certain  knowledge  of 
future  events.  By  the  stren^h  of 
reason  only,  we  may  attain  some¬ 
times  to  the  knowledge  of  Tacts, 

essentially  and  immediately  con- 
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nected  with  others  already  exist-  they  were  already  performed.  Of 
ing  and  evident;  but  events  totally  these  astonishing  prophetical  pre- 
independent  of  every  known  cause;  dictions,  I  mean  to  attempt  a  snort 
events,  which  presuppose  either  elucidation  at  this  time,  in  order 
the  sudden  deatn  of  tliose  who  are  to  draw  from  thence  a  powerful  ar- 
living,  or  the  birth  of  those  who  are  gument  in  favour  of  the  divine  ori- 
not  yet  existing;  these  events,  we  gin  of  the  bible,  and  consequently, 
must  admit,  can  be  foreseen  only  of  the  divine  origin  and  truth  of 
by  a  superior  being,  who  by  his  the  religion  which  it  contains.  But, 
will  can  dispose  of  what  he  fore-  that  we  may  fix  some  limits  to  so 
sees,  and  who  must  necessarily  extensive  a  discussion,  and  at  the 
foresee  all  that  is  to  happen,  be-  same  time  adopt  a  methodical  ar- 
cause  nothing  can  happen  without  rangeinent  amidst  such  copious 
his  previous  arrangement.  Human  materials,  let  us  begin  by  discrimi- 
curiosity  has,  it  is  true,  been  some-  nating  three  diflerent  branches  of 
times  tempted  to  fix  its  attention  prophesy  delivered  in  the  scrip- 
upon  events  of  this  nature;  and  the  tures,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
folly  of  whole  nations,  in  this  par-  is  attested  by  the  evidence  of  all 
ticular,  has  been  very  conspicuous,  history.  The  first  class  of  these 
The  Romans  imagined  that  they  prophesies  relates  particularly  to 
could  read  the  destiny  of  their  em-  the  Jewish  nation;  the  other  to  the 
pire,  in  the  entrails  of  victims  sa-  kings  and  nations  who  were  the 
crificed  to  their  gods.  Others  per-  enemies  to  this  people;  and  the 
suaded  themselves,  that  the  for-  third  regards  the  Messiah,  who  was 
tunes  of  men  and  the  fate  of  na-  looked  tor  by  them.  Now  what  I 
tions  were  written  in  the  firma-  maintain  is,  that  these  prophesies 
inent,  and  presumed  to  foretel  both  foretel  clearly  and  distinctly  the 
from  particular  positions  and  in-  most  notorious  facts;  facts  easily 
fluences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  circumstantially  demonstrable; 
In  a  word,  some  have  pretended  to  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  facts 
discover  in  dreams  certain  signs  connected  with  distant  ages,  totally 
of  futurity — but  all  these  efforts  of  improbable,  equally  beyond  the 
human  curiosity  have  ended  in  no-  reach  of  human  wisdom  to  con- 
thing  but  vain  conjectures,  and  jecture,  or  human  agency  to  effect, 
empty pretensions;nay,ifonce,per-  These  prophesies  could  therefore 
haps,  they  accidentally  succeeded,  proceed  only  from  the  inspiration 
a  thousand  other  times  were  they  of  the  supreme  Being,  and  the  con- 
falsified  by  the  event.  Not  so  the  sequence  is,  that  the  book  contain- 
predictions  which  are  recorded  in  ing  them  is  a  true  and  divine  book, 
tlie  scriptures — evidence  and  cer-  and  the  religious  tenets  which  it 
tainty  are  their  constant  attend-  holds  out,  are  equally  certain  and 
ants.  And  accordingly,  the  pro-  holy. 

phets  who  penned  them,  speak  in  But  to  enter  more  particularly 
a  tone  very  different  from  those  upon  the  subject — At  a  time  when 
who  proceedeil  upon  human  cal-  the  jews  neglected  the  observation 
culations.  They  speak  of  events  of  the  law,  the  voice  of  the  pro¬ 
as  if  they  were  already  passed,  or  phet  Jeremiah  was  heard  in  Jeru- 
were  actually  passing  under  their  salem,  uttering  against  them  the 
eyes.  Their  discourse  resembles  most  tender  and  affecting  re- 
more  a  relation,  than  a  prediction  proaches.  These  proving  ineffectu- 
of  facts.  They  tell  of  men  unborn,  al,  he  proceeds  to  threats,  and  an¬ 
as  if  they  actually  .existed;  and  of  nounces  to  them  on  the  part  of  God^ 
their  future  achievements,  as  if  that  unless  they  would  be  convert- 
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cd,  they  should  experience  the  ef¬ 
fects  ot  his  anger.  But  for  such 
general  denunciations,  you  will  say 
there  is  no  need  of  a  prophet.  Any 
man  may  foretel,  without  risking 
his  reputation,  that  God  will  soon¬ 
er  or  later  take  vengeance  upon 
sinners.  Let  us  then  see  how  the 
prophet  descends  to,  and  dwells 
upon  amazing  particulars. 

He  announces  to  this  whole  na¬ 
tion,  that  in  the  councils  of  God,  j 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  is  decreed;  | 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Ba-  * 
bylon,  should  declare  war  against  | 
her;  that  victory  should  wait  on 
him;  that  he  should  take  the  city, 
and  raze  it  to  the  ground;  that  tlie 
temple  should  be  overthrown,  that 
the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  should 
be  demolished;  in  a  word,  that  the 
whole  nation,  in  a  body,  should  be  j 
transported  to  Babylon;  when  ye  i 
shall  have  arrived  there,  continues 
the  prophet,  “  build  ye  houses,  and 
dwell  in  them,  and  plant  gardens 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  Take  i 
ye  wives — and  take  wives  for  your  | 
sons,  and  give  your  daughters  to 
husbands;”  that  is,  provide  suita¬ 
ble  and  lasting  establishments  for 
your  posterity.  Listen  not  to  those 
who  may  tell  you,  that  your  stay 
will  not  be  long  in  that  country. 
^‘Listen  not  unto  them,  for  they 
prophesy  falsely  unto  you  in  my 
name:  1  have  not  sent  them,  saith 
the  Lord.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
that  after  seventy  years  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  Babylon,  I  w  ill  visit  you, 
and  perform  my  good  word  to¬ 
wards  you,  in  causing  you  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  place.”  Such  a  pre¬ 
diction  as  this  being  calculated  to 
spread  alarm  among  the  people, 
failed  not  to  draw  on  the  prophet 
the  attention  and  severity  of  the 
government.  He  is  arrested  and 
put  in  irons — but  neither  threats 
nor  cruel  usage  could  make  him 
alt^  his  language;  he  persists  in 
declaring,  that  Jerusalem  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  king. of  Babylon; 


that  the  whole  nation  will  be  led 
away  captive,  and  that  the  cap¬ 
tivity  will  continue  for  seventy 
years.  From  motives  of  policy,  or 
to  flatter  the  people,  an  impostor 
appears  and  contradicts  the  pro- 
pnet,  especially  what  he  asserts 
concerning  the  seventy  years  du¬ 
ration  of  the  captivity.  This  im¬ 
postor  declares  moreover,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
the  Babylonian  empire  will  be  over¬ 
thrown.  In  the  iace  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  Jeremiah  tells  this  man  that 
he  deceives  the  people,  that  futu¬ 
rity  is  not  unveiled  to  him,  that  he 
is  not  inspired  from  above;  and  as 
a  proof  of  these  assertions,  de¬ 
nounces  to  him  his*  death  within 
the  current  year:  He  accordingly 
dies  at  the  end  of  seven  months — 
and  thus  began  the  accomplishment 
of  the  prophesy.  The  other  parts 
of  it  followed  soon  after.  The  Ba¬ 
bylonian  armies  besieged  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  took  and  pillaged  it:  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  a  body  were  led  cap¬ 
tive  to  Babylon;  ana  their  captivity 
continued  exactly  for  the  space  of 
seventy  years,  as  the  prophet  had 
foretold.  Here  is  certainly  a  very 
conspicuous  event.  A  wnole  na¬ 
tion  is  both  the  witness  and  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  prophesy.  No  eye 
could  be  so  blind,  as  not  to  behold 
its  accomplishment.  Here  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstantial  event.  The  specified 
duration  of  seventy  years,  as  the 
term  of  this  cajitivity  is  so  remark¬ 
able  a  circumstance,  that  it  could 
not  fall  within  the  range  of  human 
foresight.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  the  rower  of  the  mighty  Ba¬ 
bylon  when  compared  with  the 
little  nation  of  Judea,  formed  a 
plausible  conjecture  of  the  triuiviph 
of  the  one,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  other;  but  it  follows  not  from 
hence,  that'any  faculties  of  reason 
could  enable  the  prophet  to  fix  the 
term  of  this  captivity  exactly  at 
seventy  years. 

This  period  could  be  no  ways  in- 
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tercsting  to  the  generation  then 
existing.  It  only  concerned  those, 
who  were  yet  unborn.  By  designa¬ 
ting,  therefore,  and  referring  to 
this  space  of  time,  he  virtually  held 
this  language  to  the  jews — ‘‘Ye, 
who  are  now  living,  when  once  ar¬ 
rived  at  Babylon,  shall  no  more 
behold  your  native  country;  but 
t/owr children,  and  theirs,  shall  have 
permission  to  return  to  it:’’  and 
“  Thou,  O  king  of  Babylon,”  might 
he  have  said,  “thou  shalt  retain  the 
Jewish  people  captive  during  thy 
reign;  but  the  prince  who  shall  sit 
on  thy  throne  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  this  captivity,  shall  be  con¬ 
strained  to  release  them,  and  re¬ 
store  them  to  their  country.”  What 
human  sagacity  could  thus  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  dark  regions  of 
futurity?  Let  us  acknowledge,  that 
such  enunciations  must  necessarily 
be  the  voice  of  inspiration,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Omnipotence,  which  alone 
Foresees  events,  because  it  arrang¬ 
es  and  controls  them.  But  let  us 
attend  still  further  to  what  the  pro-  i 
phet  Isaiah  delivers  on  this  subject. 
Cyrus  was  the  prince,  who  was  des 
tined  to  overthrow  the  Babylonian 
empire,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  captivity.  Isaiah  lived  two- 
hundred  years  before  Cyrus  was 
born;  but  divine  inspiration  un¬ 
veiled  futurity  to  his  eyes  also. 
Like  Jeremiah,  he  foretels  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  glo¬ 
rious  reestablishment  by  the  hands 
of  Cyrus:  He  calls  this  deliverer 
of  his  nation  by  his  name,  two-hun¬ 
dred  years  before  his  birth.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to 
Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have 
holden  to  subject  nations  before 
him:  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of 
kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two¬ 
leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall 
not  be  shut.  I  will  break  in  pieces 
the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sun¬ 
der  the  bars  of  iron,”  in  which  the 
proud  Babylon  places  her  strength 
and  confidence;  and  although  he 


has  not  known  me,  I  will  make  him 
the  instrument  of  my  people’s  de¬ 
livery.  Isaiah  then  foretels  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  and  mentions 
so  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
siege  of  this  city,  that  history  has 
scarcely  enterea  into  greater  de¬ 
tails  than  the  prophet.  In  order 
to  draw  off*  the  waters  of  the  river 
Euphrates  from  their  natural  bed, 
which  surrounded  Babylon,  Cyrus 
found  it  necessary  to  dig  immense 
canals,  and  thus  facilitate  his  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  walls.  To  this  measure 


principally  was  he  indebted  for  his 
success;  and  this  very  w^ork  was 
specified  by  the  prophet,  two-hun¬ 
dred  years  before  this  city  was 
taken;  so  that  the  Babylonians,  du-, 
ring  that  long  period  of  time,  might 
have  learned  from  the  jews  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  siege. 

But  let  us  now  pass  on  to  facts 
still  more  recent,  and  better  known, 
and  which  carry  if  possible,  still 
greater  conviction  along  with  them. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  an¬ 
cient  history  must  have  observed, 
that  four  great  empires  possessed 
at  different  periods,  the  dominion 
of  the  universe:  these  were  the 
empires  of  Babylon,  that  of  the 
Persians,  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
Romans:  Daniel  lived  under  the 
first  of  these  mighty  powers.  How 
many  ages  were  to  pass  away  be¬ 
fore  the  last  should  be  established? 
Yet  God  distinctly  exhibits  to  him 
these  four  empires.  The  thre^, 
which  as  yet  are  not,  he  beholds  as 
clearly  as  that  under  which  he  liv¬ 
ed;  and  he  arranges  the  precise 
periods  of  their  respective  forma¬ 
tion  and  succession.  We  read  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  that  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
dreamed  dreams,  ivherewith  his  spi¬ 
rit  was  troubled,  and  his  sleep  brake 
from  him.  In  vain  did  he  consult 
the  wise  men  of  the  court  to  un¬ 
fold  the  mysterious  import  of  thfese 
dreams.  They  all  confess  them¬ 
selves  unequal  to  so  supernatural 
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a  task.  He  then  sends  for  Daniel, 
and  demands  of  him  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  dream.  And  “  Daniel 
answered  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  said,  the  secret  which  the 
king  hath  demanded,  cannot  the 
wise  men,  the  astrologers,  the  ma¬ 
gicians,  the  sooth-sayers  shew  unto 
the  king:  but  “  there  is  a  God  in 
the  Heaven  that  revealeth  secrets, 
and  maketh  known  to  the  king  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  what  shall  be  in  the 
latter  days.”  He  then  explains  to 
him  the  four  successive  empires 
designated  in  the  dream,  and  in  a 
Sjpecial  manner  that  of  the  Romans, 
though  the  most  distant  and  least 
probable  of  them  all.  He  sketches 
out  this  mighty  dominion  in  such 
prominent  features,  that  history, 
which  has  recorded  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  has  scarcely  painted  it  in  a 
stronger  colouring.  “  The  fourth 
kingdom,”  says  he,  ‘‘shall be  strong 
as  iron:  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh 
in  pieces,  and  subdueth  all  things: 
and  as  iron  that  breaketh  all  things, 
all  these  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and 
bruise.”  Who  can  mistake  in  this 
description  that  mighty  republic, 
whose  citizens  were  more  powerful 
than  monarchs,  and  whose  domi¬ 
nion  extended  to  the  extremities 
of  the  earth?  These  four  empires 
are  represented  to  him  elsewhere, 
under  other  emblems  and  figures, 
in  all  which,  the  Roman  empire  ap¬ 
pears  greater  than  them  all,  and  as 
breaking  and  treading  down  the 
others  under  its  feet.  Now  where 
could  Daniel  learn  the  order  and 
succession,  the  degrees  of  power 
and  extent  of  these  different  em¬ 
pires?  Where,  but  from  the  Great 
Disposer  of  all  human  events?  Who 
but  this  Eternal  Being  could  have 
pointed  out  to  him  the  rapid  con¬ 
quests  of  Alexander,  so  many  ages 
before  the  birth  of  this  conqueror? 
It  is  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this 
prophesy  that  we  read  the  progress 
and  victories  of  this  monarch.  “He 
shall  run,”  he  tells  us,  “  unto  the 


king  of  Persia  in  the  fury  of  his 
power.”  His  conquests  shall  be  so 
sudden,  so  rapid,  sb  extensive,  that 
he  shall  appear  not  to  touch  the 
ground.  Is  it  some  historian  of 
Alexander,  who  accompanies  him 
in  his  expedition  thus  to  record  his 
exploits?  No;  it  is  a  man  who  never 
beheld,  and  who  could  never  be¬ 
hold  this  prince,  as  several  ages 
intervened  between  the  periods  of 
their  existence;  and  yet  the  pro- 
het  speaks  of  this  monarch,  as  if 
is  reign  were  past,  or  himself  a 
cotemporary.  But  this  is  not  all; 
as  he  is  permitted  to  exhibit  the 
history  of  this  prince  during  his 
lifetime,  so  he  designates  the  events 
that  shall  take  place  upon  his  death. 
He  foretels  that  this  prince  shall 
have  no  son  to  succeed  him,  that 
his  vast  empire  shall  be  dismem¬ 
bered  into  four  principal  kingdoms, 
that  his  successors  shall  be  of  his 
nation,  but  not  of  his  family.  What 
can  infidelity  oppose  to  prophesy 
thus  clear,  thus  explicit,  thus  evi¬ 
dent?  Can  one  of  its  modern  cham¬ 
pions  tell  us  without  blushing,  that 
nothing  was  formerly  meant  by  a 
prophet  but  an  itinerant  meachevy 
who  mixed  poetry,  anecdotes  and 
devotion  together; — and  that  a  pro¬ 
phet,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  wofrd 
is  now  used,  is  a  creature  of  modern 
invention.  Could  the  late  modern 
sect  of  political  empyricks  have 
foreseen  orguessed  atfuture  events 
with  half  the  sagacity  of  these 
jewisli  prophets,  whom  they  so 
much  affect  to  despise,  such  num¬ 
bers  of  them  would  not  probably 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  proud 
speculations  and  conjectures  of 
their  divinity,  human  reason.  But 
God  had  furnished  his  ancient 
people  with  certain  rules  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  real  prophesies 
and  such  as  are  false — “  When  a 
prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not, 
nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken, 
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but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  pre-  j 
sumptuously:  thou  shalt  not  be 
afraitl  of  him.’’  And  again,  ‘‘  The 
prophet  which  prophesieth  of  peace, 
when  the  word  of  the  prophet  shall 
come  to  pass,  then  shall  the  pro¬ 
phet  be  known,  that  the  Lord  hath 
truly  sent  him.”  The  jews  there¬ 
fore  had  only  to  open  their  eyes 
upon  what  was  passing  around 
them  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  their  prophesies,  and  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  their  religion.  The  rise  of 
every  new  empire  in  the  world,  the 
events  that  prepared  the  fall  of 
some,  and  the  establishment  of 
others,  were  all  of  them  the  accom- 1 
plishments  of  some  ancient  pro- 1 
phesy,  recorded  in  the  scriptures; 
and  nothing  but  unaccountable  ob¬ 
stinacy,  or  judicial  blindness  could 
have  prevented  this  people  from 
recognizing  their  expected  Messiah 
in’  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  as 
every  circumstance  of'  his  birth, 
life  and  death,  was  to  be  found  in 
their  ancient  prophets. 

As  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  Ja¬ 
cob  had  foretold  that  Shiloh,  or  the 
Messiah  should  come  when  the 
scepter  or  legislative  authority 
should  pass  away  from  the  house  of 
Judah.  Now,  it  is  well  known, 
that  when  Christ  appeared  in  Ju¬ 
dea,  a  foreign  jurisdiction  was,  for 
the  first  time,  established  in  that 
country.  Augustus  Csesar  gave 
laws  to  the  universe;  and  the  jews 
themselves  acknowledged  no  other 
king  but  Copsar.  I'his  confession 
alone  should  have  opened  their 
eyes.  The  extinction  of  their  na¬ 
tional  government,  which  had  sub- ' 
sisted  through  so  many  ages  down  ! 
to  this  period,  ought  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  them,  that  the  Messiah  was  j 
among  them.  Other  prophets  like- 1 
w’ise  toretold  the  time  of  his  birth,  i 
and  the  doctors  of  the  law  candid¬ 
ly  informed  Herod,  that  he  was  to 
be  born  at  Bethlehem,  as  the  pro¬ 
phesies  in  their  hands  so  clearly 
predicted. 


David  had  foretold  the  first  vo¬ 
cation  of  the  gentiles,  which  imme¬ 
diately  followed  his  birth.  “The 
kings  of  Tarsish,”  says  he,  “  and 
of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents: 
the  kings  of  Seba,  and  Sheba  shall 
offer  gifts.”  His  flight  into  Egypt, 
and  his  return  into  his  own  land 
had  been  communicated  to  the 
prophet  Hoseah.  “  I  called,”  said 
the  Lord,  “  my  son  out  of  Egypt.” 
The  miraculous  manner  of  his  birth 
was  known  to  Isaiah;  “  behold,” 
says  he,  “  a  virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bare  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel,”  that  is  to  say 
God  with  us,  the  everlasting  prince 
of  peace.  Jeremiah  had  foreseen  the 
massacre  of  the  children  at  Beth- 
leem,  and  had  heard  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  their  mothers,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  he  comforted,  because  they 
were  no  more.  Isaiah  had  beheld 
his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist, 
and  heard  him  crying  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  “  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  de¬ 
sert  a  highway  for  our  God.”  The 
same  prophethad  announced, more¬ 
over,  the  splendour  of  his  miracles, 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  preaching. 
He  had  represented  his  doctrine  as 
a  resplendent  light  for  enlightening 
those  who  sat  in  the  shades  of  dark¬ 
ness.  He  had  seen  him,  by  the  pow¬ 
er  of  his  word,  healiiig  diseases, 
restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  strength 
to  the  lame,  and  speech  to  the 
dumb.  Haggai  had  foretold  that  he 
should  appear  in  the  second  tem¬ 
ple,  built  after  the  people’s  return 
from  captivity.  “  Fear  ye  not,” 
says  he,  “  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come;  and  1  will  fill  this  house 
with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall 
be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts:  and  in  this  place 
will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lordjof 
Hosts.”  His  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem  immediately  preceding 
his  passion  was  seen  distinctly,  and 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Zachariah: 
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««Rej(Mce  greatly,  0  daughter  of 
Zion;  shout  0  daughter  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem:  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto 
thee:  he  is  just  and  having  salva¬ 
tion,  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass, 
and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  ot  an  ass.” 

David  had  predicted,  that  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  would  be  sold 
and  betrayed  by  one  of  his  disci¬ 
ples.  The  treacherous  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  enemies  to  God’s 
annointed  had  been  communicated 
to  him,  and  he  was  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  barbarous  resolutions, 
saying,  when  shall  he  die  and  his 
name  perish?”  He  had  beheld  the 
infamous  proceeding  of  his  perfi¬ 
dious  disciple,  of  his  own  familiar 
friend  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  who 
did  eat  of  his  bread,  in  selling  his 
mastei:  for  a  paltry  sum  of  money, 
and  inVieading  the  rufiians  sent  to 
apprehend  him.  Zachariah  had  spe- 
cined  the  very  sum  he  should  re¬ 
ceive,  and  the  use  to  which  the 
synagogue  should  apply  it.  David 
and  Isaiah  had  seen  him  delivered 
up  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and 
treated  as  the  basest  of  men.  They 
had  exhibited  him  as  a  man  of  sor¬ 
rows,  disfigured  with  wounds,  op- 

f tressed  with  ignominy  and  insult, 
ed  to  punishment  with  malefac¬ 
tors,  and  suffering  all  this  like  an 
innocent  lamb,  that  is  led  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  without  remonstrance  or  com¬ 
plaint.  David^  entered  even  into  a 
detail  of  his  afflictions.  ,  He  men¬ 
tions  the  piercing  of  his  hands  and 
feet  with  nails,  the  drawing  lots  for 
his  clothes,  the  presenting  him  with 
vinegar  and  gall  to  assuage  his 
burning  thirst,  and  the  flight  of  his 
disciples,  who  abandoned  him  in 
his  last  moments.  Zachariah  had 
contemplated  him  hanging  on  the 
cross — “  What  are  these  wounds  in 
thy  hands?”  then  he  shall  answer, 
‘‘  those  with  which  I  was  wounded 
in  the  house  of  my  friends.”  David 
had  beheld  him  lying  in  the  tomb, 
in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  speedy 
resurrection,  well  knowing  that  the 


Eternal  would  not  suffer  the  body 
of  the  Holy  One  to  see  corruption. 
In  a  word,  Isaiah  had  published  the 
glory  of  his  sepulchre,  from  whence 
he  was  to  rise  up  victorious  over 
death  and  hell. 

Thus  has  been  brought  together 
a  list  of  ancient  prophesies,  which 
we  know  have  been  fulfilled  by 
events  as  incontestible,  as  histori¬ 
cal  evidence  can  render  them.  To 
call  in  question  these  events,  would 
be  to  deny  the  existence  of  all  facts 
and  transactions  recorded  in  the  ' 
annals  of  mankind.  To  alledge 
that  these  prophesies  were  uttered 
since  these  events  took  place^ 
would  be  to  contradict  the  most 
certain  monuments  of  human  tes¬ 
timony  and  knowledge.  But  should 
the  blind  spirit  of  infidelity  still 
refuse  to  yield  to  such  luminous 
evidence,  other  arguments  are  not 
wanting  to  the  important  cause  of 
revelation,  drawn  from  the  same 
respectable  source  of  the  ancient 
prophesies.  The  events  that  even 
now  are  passing  under  our  own 
eyes,  are  foretold  in  those  divine 
communications,  and  form  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  of  their  authenticity 
and  truth. 

When  we  see  with  our  own  eyes 
an  event  taking  place  around  us> 
we  cannot  possibly  withhold  our 
assent  to  its  actual  existence:  and 
if  at  the  same  time  we  open  the 
scriptures,  written  incontestibly 
many  ages  before  we  were  born, 
and  there  perceive  in  precise  terms 
the  prediction  of  the  event,  which 
we  actually  behold,  reason  tells  us 
we  must  necessarily  acknowledge,, 
that  the  contents  of  these  writings 
are  divine  communications.  Now, 
of  the  various  events  passingaround 
us  at  this  day,  which  were  foretold 
by  the  prophets,  I  shall  select  two 
that  are  extremely  conspicuous. 
Events,  to  which  actual  testimony 
is  borne  by  all  the  nations  upon 
earth.  The  first  of  these  events  is 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people. 


and  their  preservation  as  a  people 
in  the  midst  of  their  dispersion. 
The  second  is  the  ruin  of  idola¬ 
try,  and  the  establishment  or  pro- 
gress  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid 
to  the  existing  position  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  notwithstanding  its  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  economy  of 
our  religion;  and  although  it  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  a  proof  of  revelation, 
which  the  most  determined  unbe¬ 
liever  cannot  fairly  elude.*  This 
people,  the  most  ancient  upon  the 
records  of  mankind,  is  still  remark¬ 
able  for  its  perpetuity.  It  subsists 
far  distant  from  its  natiye  land,  and 
in  the  midst  of  its  ruins,  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  the  nations 
which  subdued  it.  Its  conquerors 
have  passed  away,  but  this  people 
forever  wandering  through  the 
earth,  still  continues  as  a  body, 
and  is  the  only  nation  that  ever 
survived  its  total  overthrow:  No 
longer  do  we  behold  any  associated 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  I 
Persians,  Greeks,  or  Romans. 
These  conquering  and  flourishing 
nations,  whose  power  seemed  to 
brave  the  ravages  of  time,  are  at 
this  day  compounded  with  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  barbarous  hordes; 
they  are  annihilated,  and  history 
only  can  inform  us  that  they  ever 
existed.  The  Jewish  people  has 
survived  them  all:  constantly  mix¬ 
ed  with  other  nations,  but  never 
melted  down  into  the  common  mass 
of  other  inhabitants.  Always  wan¬ 
dering,  and  yet  more  immoveable 
than  they  who  had  formed  esta¬ 
blishments,  to  all  appearance  the 
most  solid  and  permanent:  always 
exposed  to  violence  and  oppression 
sufficient  to  extinguish  its  very 
name,  yet  forming  a  separate  body 
in  the  midst  of  its  most  powerful 
enemies.  Here  is  a  singular  and  a 

♦  This  argument  appeared  unanswer¬ 
able  even  to  the  gay  lord  Chesterfield. 


solitary  fact,  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  world;  and  to  which 
all  nations  have  been  witnesses  for 
more  than  seventeen  centuries. 
Now,  if  this  fact  was  clearly  fore¬ 
told  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  it  must  surely  be  considered 
as  a  very  ancient  prophesy,  which 
is  fulfilling  under  our  eyes.  Let 
us  see  if  it  be  not  written  in  the 
scriptures.  Of  the  many  passages 
that  occur  in  holy  writ,  respecting 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  we  will 
select  such  only  as  are  clear  and 
explicit.  In  the  twenty-sixth  and 
twenty -seventh  verses  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  prophesies,  Daniel 
tells  us,  that  “  after  threescore  and 
two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off 
— and  the  people  of  the  prince  that 
shall  come,  shall  destroy  the  city 
and  the  sanctuary:  and  the 
midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause 
the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to 
cease,  and  for  the  overspreading 
of  abomination,  he  shall  make  it 
desolate,  even  until  the  consum¬ 
mation,  and  that  determined,  shall 
be  poured  upon  the  desolate.” 
How  all  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  by 
the  total  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
with  the  utter  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  by  the  Roman  emperors  Ves¬ 
pasian  and  Titus,  “about  sixty- 
nine  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  years  after  the 
going  forth  of  the  commandment 
to  restore  and  rebuild  Jerusalem,” 
during  the  reign  of  the  Persian 
monarch  Artaxerxes,  is  clearly 
evinced  by  the  history  of  those 
times.  Hosea  tells  us,  chapter  third 
verse  fourth,  that  the  “  children  of 
Israel  shall  abide  many  daySj  that 
is,  many  ages,  as  the  next  verse  im¬ 
ports,  without  a  king,  and  without 
a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice.”. 
But,  verse  eighth,  “  that  they  shall 
return  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  fear  the  Lord  and  his  good¬ 
ness  in  the  latter  days.”  Here  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  people,  as 
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well  as  their  dispersion  is  clearly 
foretold.  Indeea  these  two  events 
are  generally  predicted  together  in 
the  scriptures.  So  that  as  we  be¬ 
hold  the  one,  we  may  surely  look 
for  the  other.  In  what  expressive 
terms  does  Zephaniah  conclude  his 
prophesy — ^‘Sing,  O  daughter  of 
^ion;  shout  O  Israel,  be  glad  and 
rejoice  with  all  the  heart,  0  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jerusalem.  The  Lord  hath 
taken  away  thy  judgments — thou 
shalt  not  see  evil  any  more.  I  will 
get  them  praise  and  fame  in  every 
land  where  they  have  been  put  to 
shame.  At  that  time  will  1  bring 
you  again,  even  when  I  gather  you 
together:  for  I  will  make  you  a 
name  and  a  praise  among  all  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  earth,  when  1  shall  bring 
back  your  captive  bands,  before 
your  eyes,  saith  the  Lord.”  Here 
a  full  and  complete  restoration  is 
promised  to  this  people,  and  such 
as  has  never  yet  taken  place  in 
tlieir  favour.  They  are  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  world,  as  this  and  many  other 
passages  clearly  evince,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  must  necessarily  suppose 
a  previous  scattering  and  disper¬ 
sion  of  this  people,  such  as  actually 
exists  at  this  aay.  Now,  let  this 
fact  be  attributed  to  any  natural 
cause  whatever;  let  it  be  deemed 
a  special  punishment,  a  marked  in¬ 
stance  of  divine  vengeance  upon 
the  murderers  of  their  great  Re¬ 
deemer,  yet  still  we  must  confess 
that  this  event  was  foretold  two 
thousand  years  ago:  and  although 
it  may  be  presumption  to  extend  I 
our  inquiries  into  the  gloom  of  fu- 1 
turity,  yet  if  we  may  judge  of  what 
is  to  come,  by  what  we  now  see’ 
fulfilling,  we  may,  moreover  safely 
pronounce,  that  this  state  of  dis¬ 
persion  will  never  terminate,  what¬ 
ever  human  efforts  may  be  made 
to  the  contrary,  un^il  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  restoring  God's  ancient 
people  shall  arrive,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  world. 

VoL.  II. 


We  read  in  history,  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  princes  upon 
record,  the  emperor  Julian,  having 
been  educated  in  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  which  he  afterwards  aban¬ 
doned,  undertook  to  falsify  the 
oracles  of  God.  The  prophesies 
which  he  had  read,  perplexed  and 
troubled  him,  and  seemed  to  re¬ 
proach  him  with  his  base  apostacy. 
In  order  to  set  them  aside,  he  call¬ 
ed  the  jews  together  from  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and  issued  or¬ 
ders  for  rebuiluing  their  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Immense  sums  of  mo¬ 
ney  were  lavished  to  this  purpose, 
and  the  jews  assembled  from  every 
quarter  in  prodigious  multitudes, 
assisted  in  ttie  v  ork.  But  all  these 
mighty  efforts  ended  in  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  those  who  made  them.  St. 
Chrysostom  and  other  cotempora- 
ry  Christian  writers  bear  testimony 
to  the  wonderful  phcenomena  that 
caused  them  to  fail;  and  that  no 
evidence  might  be  wanted  to  so 
extraordinary  a  fact,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  a  pagan  writer  of  that 
day,  and  a  zealous  apologist  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  relates  it  in  these 
words.  Whilst  Alipius,  assisted 
by  the  governor  of  the  province, 
was  forwarding  the  work  as  much 
as  he  could,  terrible  balls  of  fire 
issued  from  the  foundations,  which 
had  been  already  loosened  by  re¬ 
peated  shocks;  the  workmen,  who 
frequently  reassumed  their  labour, 
were  burnt  at  their  work;  the  place 
became  inaccessible,  and  tlie  at¬ 
tempt  was  finally  abandoned.” 
Thus  the  temple  was  not  rebuilt, 
and  the  jews  remain  to  this  day 
dispersed  throughout  the  earth. 
The  destruction  of  idolatry,  and 
the  establishment  of  Christianity 
is  the  other  signal  event  foretold 
in  the  scriptures,  and  which  we  see 
verified  or  verifying,  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  To  set  down  at  large 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  scrip¬ 
tural  passages  relating  to  this  event, 
would  be  to  transcribe  whole  pages 
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from  the  bible.  Suffice  it  to  men-  'j 
tion  briefly,  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning  Moses  had  assured  the 
jews,  that  in  case  of  their  idolatry, 
the  Lord  would  punish  them,  and  I 
call  unto  himself  a  people,  which  ; 
was  not  his  people:  Daniel  had  , 
foretold  unto  them,  that  after  the  ! 
death  of  Christ,  God  would  make  j 
a  new  covenant  with  all  the  nations  | 
of  the  earth:  David  had  proclaimed, ! 
that  the  Lord  would  give  to  his  t 
everlasting  Son,  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe  for  his  inheritance,  that 
the  reign  of  justice  and  holiness* 
by  him  established,  should  extend 
to  all  the  corners  of  the  earth;  that 
he  would  look  with  pity  upon 
Egypt  and  Babjrlon,  and  that  the 
Tyrians  and  Ethiopians  should  pay 
homage  to  his  power.  Malachi  had 
predicted,  that  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down 
of  the  same,  the  name  of  the  Lord 
should  be  great  among  the  gentiles, 
and  that  in  every  place  incense 
and  a  pure  offering  should  be  of¬ 
fered  unto  the  same.  Now  all  these 
prophesies  had  preceded,  for  many 
ages,  the  coming  of  Christ.  At 
length,  however,  he  appeared,  and 
this  was  his  language — ‘4  am  the 
promised  Messiah,  foretold  by  the 
patriarchs  and  the  prophets.  I  am 
come  to  gather  together  all  the  na¬ 
tions  upon  earth  without  distinc¬ 
tion:  I  am  come  to  overthrow  their 
idols  and  banish  their  supersti¬ 
tions:  I  am  come  to  teach  men  the 
true  mode  of  worshiping  and  ho¬ 
nouring  the  eternal,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world;  and  although  this 
design  shall  not  be  fully  realized 
during  my  life  time,  yet  my  apos¬ 
tles  and  their  successors  shall  com¬ 
plete  and  finish  the  merciful  plan.'’ 
No  sooner  was  this  prediction  ut¬ 
tered,  than  it  began  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  spirit  of  God  was  poured  out 
upon  all  fiesh;  the  idols  were  every 
where  destroyed,  and  whole  na¬ 
tions  adopted  new  sentiments  and 
worship.  “The  sound  of  God’s 


ministers  went  into  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  into  the  ends  of 
the  world.”  In  every  principal  re¬ 
gion  of  the  globe  has  the  gospel 
been  preached,  or  is  now  preach¬ 
ing,  and  in  every  civilized  region 
has  mankind  been  capacitated  to 
listen  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
word  of  life  and  immortality.  Can 
there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  than  such  a 
miraculous  establishment?  If  this 
religion  was  propagated  by  mira¬ 
cles,  it  must  of  course  be  divine; 
but  if  no  miracles  intervened,  then 
was  it  established  by  a  supernatural 
power,  more  stupendous  than  mi¬ 
racles  themselves.  But  this  is 
merely  a  transient  reflection,  and 
will  furnish  matter  for  a  future  dis¬ 
sertation.  At  present,  I  mean  to 
confine  myself  to  this  observation 
only,  that  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  was  foretold  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  previous  to  its  taking 
place,  or  to  any  human  conjecture 
of  such  an  event,  so  that  the  book 
in  which  we  read  these  predictions, 
must  be  a  divine  communication, 
as  well  as  the  doctrines  which  it 
teaches.  Other  religions,  it  is  true, 
have  been  palmed  upon  the.  world; 
and  some,  we  know,  have  subsist¬ 
ed  for  ages  among  a  multitude  of 
nations.  The  natural  causes  of 
their  progress  have  been  pointed 
out,  and  triumphantly  applied  by- 
unbelievers  to  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.  They  have  had,  moreover, 
their  apostles,  their  doctors,  and 
even  their  martyrs,  and  have  pro¬ 
gressed  in  various  directions  to¬ 
wards  a  permanentsettlement.  But 
show  me  one  of  all  these,  that  ever 
had  its  prophets;  one  that  was 
clearly  foretold  two  thousand  years 
before  the  birth  of  its  founder.  No, 
this  is  a  mark  of  divine  evidence 
stampt  on  Christianity  alone,  and 
alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  its 
heavenly  origin. 

C.  H.  W. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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On  the  Order  of  the  Primitive 
Church. 

(Fi*om  the  Christian  Observer.) 

In  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Roman  empire 
facilitated  greatly  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  Not  only  various 
provinces  oi  Europe  and  Asia  were 
visited  by  the  Apostles,  but  also 
several  of  the  islands  scattered 
about  in  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Among  the  rest,  the  large  and  po¬ 
pulous  island  of  Crete,  now  called 
Candia,  was  not  neglected.  There 
were  Cretes  as  well  as  Arabians* 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
poured  largely  on  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  (Acts  ii.  11.)  These  men 
returned,  and  reported  in  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  the  things  which  thej 
had  heard  and  seen.  St.  Paul  vi¬ 
sited  the  island  in  company  with 
Titus,  at  an  early  period  of  his  mi¬ 
nistry,  before  he  was  made  a  pri¬ 
soner;^  and  he  left  Titus  among 
the  islanders,  to  water  the  Church 
which  he  had  planted.  “For  this 
cause  left  1  thee  in  Crete,  that 
thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting,  and  or¬ 
dain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had 
appointed  thee.”  (Tit.  1.5.)  We 
derive  much  information  from  va¬ 
rious  incidental  hints  which  are 
pven  in  different  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  order  of  the 
primitive  Church,  left  us  by  an  in¬ 
spired  writer. 

The  island  of  Crete  is  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  classical  authors, 
for  containing  an  hundred  cities.* 
Titus  had  the  government  of  Chris¬ 
tian  assemblies  throughout  the  dis-  j 
trict,  as  St.  Paul  “  had  appointed 
him.”  He  was  to  set  in  order  the 
things  that  were  wanting  in  every  | 
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city.  And  he  was  to  ordain  elders 
or  presbyters  for  the  whole  island. 
Innividual  Christian  societies  in 
Crete  seem  to  have  claimed  no 
right  to  set  in  order  their  own  af¬ 
fairs,  independently  of  Titus;  nor 
were  the  neighbouring  pastors  call¬ 
ed  in  by  the  different  congrega¬ 
tions,  to  ordain  such  as  they  had 
chosen.  Whatever  assistance  Ti¬ 
tus  might  require  from  other  pas¬ 
tors,  tlie  whole  management  of 
their  affairs  seems  to  have  been 
committed  to  him  alone.  It  avails 
nothing  to  say,  that  Titus  is  never 
called  exclusively  the  Bishop  of 
the  island,  or  that  he  was  an  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  an  assistant  to  the 
Apostle.  The  word  bishop  signi¬ 
fies  nothing  more  than  an  over¬ 
seer.  Common  ministers  were 
overseers  of  the  flock,  and  Titus 
was  their  overseer.  He  is  no  where 
called  an .  Evangelist  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  it  is  not  the  name 
or  the  title,  but  the  office,  which  is 
under  consideration.  Were  Fitus 
to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  visit  the 
Church  militant  again,  we  could 
find  an  office  in  the  English  Church, 
which,  when  stript  of  those  appen¬ 
dages  which  a  change  of  times 
and  circumstances  has  introduced, 
would  be  very  similar  to  that  which 
he  sustained  in  the  island  of  Crete. 
His  ancient  diocese  was  as  large 
as  some  modern  dioceses  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and. had  the  writer  of  this 
paper  lived  under  the  government 
of  Titus,  in  primitive  times,  he 
would  probably  have  found  himself 
in  a  situation  not  much  different 
from  that  which  he  now  fills,  as  an 
English  clergyman,  under  his  pro¬ 
per  diocesan.  He  must  then  have 
been  subject  to  the  authority  of  his 
Bishop,  in  spiritual  matters,  and 
he  therefore  submits  with  pleasure 
to  a  mild  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  bis  own  country. 

These  reflections  are  made  with¬ 
out  the  least  intention- to  offend 
persons  of  any  denomination  or 
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profession:  but  we  certainly  have 
a  pleasure  in  being  able  to  derive 
from  the  wonl  of  God  a  sanction 
for  our  own  system. 

WAYRING, 


ing  for  him  by  name  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  worship.’’  This  step  was  pre¬ 
paratory  to  an  application  to  par¬ 
liament  for  relief,  which  was  made 
in  the  following  year,  and  granted 
after  three  years’  delay. 

When  Doct.  Seabury  found  that 
legal  disabilities  opposed  his  con¬ 
secration  in  England,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  remnant  of  a  suffer¬ 
ing  Church,  where  no  oaths  of.  al¬ 
legiance  were  exacted,  and  was 
consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  in  1784, 
by  the  Primus,  assisted  by  his  co¬ 
adjutor,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross 
and  Moray.  On  his  return  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  brought  with  him  an  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  consecrating  Bish¬ 
ops  to  the  Clergy  of  Connecticut, 
which,  for  the  Christian  spirit  it 
breathes,  and  the  anxiety  it  ex¬ 
presses  for  the  welfare  of  this  new 
branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  western  world,  deserves  a 
place  in  our  pages.  It  is  written 
on  parchment,  and  from  compar¬ 
ing  the  hand-writihg  of  the  signa¬ 
ture  with  that  of  the  address,  it 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  pen 
of  Bishop  Skinner.  The  “  Concor- 
date”  referred  to,  we  believe,  is 
still  in  existence;  and  should  w^e 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  it, 
we  shall  be  bappy  in  giving  it  to 
our  readers  in  a  subsequent  num¬ 
ber. 

To  the  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Connec* 
ticut,  in  JVbrth  America. 

Reverend  Brethren,  and  weU  beloved  in  Christ, 

W  HEKEAs  it  has  been  represent¬ 
ed  to  us  the  Bishops  of  the  Episco- 

Kal  Church  of  Scotland,  by  the 
Lev.  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  your 
fellow  Presbyter  in  Connecticut, 
that  you  are  desirous  to  have  the 
blessings  of  a  free,  valid,  and  pure¬ 
ly  Ecclesiastical  Episcopacy  com¬ 
municated  to  you,  and  that  you  do 
consider  the  Scottish  Episcopacy 
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(From  the  Churchman's  Magazine  for  Jan.  1821.) 

It  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  our  Ecclesiastical  History,  that 
when  Doct.  Seabury  was  sent  to 
England,  to  be  invested  with  the 
Episcopal  office, certain  parliamen¬ 
tary  difficulties  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  consecration,  which  were 
subsequently  removed, however, by 
an  act  of  the  legislature.  In  this 
predicament,  he  recollected  that 
there  still  existed  in  Scotland  “  a 
Catholic  Remainder  of  the  Ancient 
Church;”  which  was  so  far  from 
being  connected  with  the  civil 
power,  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
political  oppression,  for  its  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart. 
The  Scottish  Bishops  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  Sees  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution;  and  although  some 
mitigation  of  their  sentence  had 
been  obtained  under  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  yet,  in  consequence 
of  the  rebellion  excited  in  Scotland 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George 
the  first,  heavier  penalties  were 
inflicted,  and  the  Scottish  Church 
was  oppressed  by  enactments 
scarcely  less  severe  than  those, 
which,  in  former  ages,  had  been 
levelled  against  the  conventicles 
of  the  Covenanters.  It  is  true,  the 
severest  of  these  laws  were  gradu¬ 
ally  disused,  as  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  Pretender 
subsided;  but  they  still  stood  un¬ 
repealed  among  the  acts  of  par¬ 
liament,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  till  the 
yep  1788;  when,  the  last  male 
heir  of  the  house  of  Stuart  having 
expired  at  Rome,  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  Scotland  “resolved  to 
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to  be  such  in  eyery  sense  of  the 
word:  and  the  saidf  Dr.  Seabury 
having  been  sufficiently  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  as  a  person  yerj  fit 
for  the  Episcopate,  and  having  also 
satisfied  us  that  you  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  him 
as  your  Bishop,  when  properly  au¬ 
thorised  to  take  the  charge  of  you 
in  that  character: — Know,  there¬ 
fore,  dearly  beloved,  that  We  the 
Bishops,  and  under  Christ,  the 
governors,  by  regular  succession, 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  considering  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  your  request,  and  being 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  in  favour  of  the  said 
Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  have  accord- 
ingly  promoted  him  to  the  high 
order  of  the  Episcopate,  by  the 
laying  on  of  our  haruls,  and  have 
thereby  invested  him  with  pro- 

{)er  powers  for  governing,  and  per- 
orming  all  Episcopal  offices  in  the 
Church  in  Connecticut.  And  hav¬ 
ing  thus  far  complied  with  your 
desire,  and  done  what  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  us,  to  keep  up  the  Episco¬ 
pal  succession  in  a  part  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  is  now  by 
mutual  agreement,  loosed  from,  and 
given  up  by,  those  who  once  took 
the  charge  of  it,  permit  us,  there¬ 
fore,  reverend  brethren,  to  request 
j’^our  hearty  and  sincere  endea¬ 
vours  to  further  and  carry  on  the 
good  work  we  have  happily  begun. 
To  this  end,  we  hope  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  and  acknowledge  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Seabury  as  your  Bish¬ 
op  and  spiritual  governor,  that  you 
will  pay  him  all  due  and  canonical 
obedience  in  that  sacred  character, 
and  reverently  apply  to  him  for 
all  Episcopal  offices,  which  you,  or 
the  people  committed  to  your  pas¬ 
toral  care,  may  stand  in  need  of 
at  his  hands,  till  through  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  the  number  of  Bish¬ 
ops  be  increased  among  you,  and 
file  state  of  Connecticut  be  divided 
into  separate  districts  or  dioceses. 


as  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  This  recommen¬ 
dation,  we  flatter  ourselves,  you 
will  take  in  good  part  from  the 
governors  of  a  Church  which  can¬ 
not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  su¬ 
premacy  of  any  kind,  or  over  any 
people.  Unacquainted  as  we  are 
with  the  politics  of  nations,  and 
under  no  temptation  to  interfere 
in  matters  foreign  to  us,  we  have 
no  other  object  in  view  but  the 
interests  of  the  Mediator’s  king¬ 
dom,  no  higher  ambition  than  to 
do  our  duty  as  messengers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  duty,  the  example  we  wish 
to  copy  after  is  that  of  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Church,  while  in  a  similar 
situation,  unconnected  with,  and 
unsupported  by  the  temporal  pow¬ 
ers.  On  this  footing,  it  is  our  ear¬ 
nest  desire  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Connecticut  be  in  lull 
communion  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  as  we  the  un¬ 
derwritten  Bishops,  for  ourselves^ 
and  our  successors  in  office,  agree 
to  hold  communion  with  Bishop 
Seabury  and  his  successors,  as 
practised  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  in  all  the 
fundamental  Articles  of  Faith,  and 
by  mutual  intercourse  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  correspondence,  and  bro¬ 
therly  fellowship,  when  opportu¬ 
nity  offers,  or  necessity  requires. 
Upon  this  plan,  which  we  hope  will 
meet  your  joint  approbation,  and 
according  to  this  standard  of  pri¬ 
mitive  practive,  a  Condordate  nas 
been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  us, 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  one  part,  and  by  Bish¬ 
op  Seabury  on  the  other,  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  which  are  to  serve  as  a 
bond  of  union  l>etween  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Remainder  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  now 
rising  Church  in  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Of  this  Concordate,  a 
copy  is  herewith  sent  for  your 
satisfaction;  and  after  having  duly 
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weighed  the  several  articles  of  it, 
we  hope  vou  will  find  them  all 
both  expedient  and  equitable,  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  spirit  of  Christian  meek¬ 
ness,  and  proceeding  from  a  pure 
regard  to  regularity  and  good  or¬ 
der.  A.S  such,  we  most  earnestly 
recommend  them  to  your  serious 
attention,  and  with  all  brotherly 
love,  intreat  your  hearty  and  sin¬ 
cere  compliance  with  them.  A 
Condordate  thus  established  in 
mutual  good  faith  and  confidence, 
will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  make 
our  ecclesiastical  union  firm  and 
lasting;  and  we  have  no  other  de¬ 
sire  but  to  render  it  conducive  to 
that  peace,  and  agreeable  to  that 
truth,  which  it  ever  has  been,  and 
shall  be  our  study  to  seek  after 
and  cultivate.  And  may  the  God 
of  peace  grant  you  to  be  the  like 
minded:  May  He,  who  is  the  great 
High  Priest  of  our  profession,  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls, 
prosper  these  our  endeavours  for 
the  propagation  of  his  truth  and 
righteousness:  May  he  graciously 
acceptour  imperfect  services,  grant 
success  to  our  good  designs,  and 
make  his  Church  to  be  yet  glorious 
upon  earth,  and  the  joy  of  all  lands. 
To  his  divine  benediction,  we  hear¬ 
tily  commend  you,  your  flocks, 
and  your  labours,  and  are, 

Heverend  Sirs, 

Your  affectionate  brethren 
and  fellow  servants  in  Christ, 

ROBERT  KILGOUR, 

Bishop  &  Primus. 

ARTHUR  PETRIE,  Bishop,  i 
JOHN  SKINNER,  Bishop,  i 

Aberdeen,  JSTov.  I5th,  1784. 

On  the  as  an  amusement. 

.  I 

Extracted  from  a  popular  treatise  on  this  subject.)  \ 

If  it  be  considered  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment,  it  is  improper,  and  not  such 
as  any  Christian  may  lawfully  use. 
Here  we  must  begin  by  laying  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  all  men  are  bound  supremely 


to  love,  and  habitually  to  serve 
God;  that  is  to  say,  to  take  his  law 
as  the  rule,  and  his  glory  as  the 
end,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  their  ac¬ 
tions.  No  man,  at  any  time  or 
place  is  nor  can  be,  absolved  from 
this  obligation.  Every  real  Chris¬ 
tian  lives  under  an  habitual  sense 
of  it.  I  know  this  expression,  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  glory  of  God,  is  called  a 
cant  phrase,  and  is  despised  and 
derided  by  worldly  men.  It  were 
easy,  however,  to  vindicate  it  from 
reason;  but  it  will  suffice,  to  all 
those  for  whose  use  this  discourse 
is  intended,  to  say,  it  is  a  truth 
taught  and  repeated  in  the  sacred 
oracles,  that  all  things  were  made 
for,  that  all  things  shall  finally 
tend  to,  and  therefore,  that  all  in¬ 
telligent  creatures  should  supreme¬ 
ly  and  uniformly  aim  at  the  glory 
of  God. 

Now,  we  glorify  God  by  cultiva¬ 
ting  holy  dispositions,  and  doing 
pious  ana  useful  actions.  Recrea¬ 
tion  is  an  intermission  of  duty, 
and  is  only  necessary  because  of 
our  weakness;  it  must  be  some 
action  indifferent  in  its  nature, 
which  becomes  lawful  and  useful 
from  its  tendency  to  refresh  the 
mind,  and  invigorate  it  for  duties 
of  more  importance.  The  use  of 
recreation  is  precisely  the  same  as 
the  use  of  sleep;  though  they  differ 
in  this,  that  there  is  but  one  way 
in  which  sleep  becomes  sinful,  viz. 
by  excess,  wliereas  there  are  ten 
thousand  ways  in  which  recrea¬ 
tions  become  so.  It  is  needless  to 
produce  passages  of  Scripture  to 
verify  the  above  assertion  concern¬ 
ing  our  obligation  to  glorify  God. 
It  is  the  language  of  the  whole, 
and  is  particularly  applied  to  in¬ 
different  actions  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  1  Cor.  X.  13.  “  Wliether 

therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  of  what¬ 
soever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.”  ' 

If  there  were  on  the  minds  of 
men  in  general,  a  just  sense  of 
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this  their  obligation,  stage-plays, 
nay,  and  a  thousand  other  amuse¬ 
ments  now  in  use,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.  The  truth 
is,  the  need  of  amusement  is  much 
less  than  people  commonly  appre¬ 
hend,  and,  where  it  is  not  necessa¬ 
ry,  it  must  be  sinful.  Those  who 
stand  in  need  of  recreation  may  be 
divided  into  two  sorts,  such  as  are 
employed  in  bodily  labor,  and 
sucn  as  have  their  spirits  often  ex¬ 
hausted  by  study  and  application 
of  mind.  As  to  the  first  of  these, 
a  mere  cessation  from  labor  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  refreshment,  and  indeed 
of  itself  gives  great  pleasure,  un¬ 
less,  when  the  appetites  are  infla¬ 
med  and  irritated  by  frequent  sen¬ 
sual  gratifications;  and  then  they 
are  importunately  craved,*  and  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  fill  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  work.  Of  this  sort  very 
few  are  able  to  afford  so  expensive 
a  recreation  as  the  stage.  And 
even  as  to  the  other,  viz.  those 
whose  spirits  are  exhausted  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  mind,  only  a  very 
small  number  of  them  will  chuse 
the  diversion  of  the  stage,  for  this 
very  good  reason,  that  social  con¬ 
verse  and  bodily  exercise,  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  much  better.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  consider  the  just  and 
legitimate  end  of  recreations,  and 
compare  it  with  the  persons  who 
most  frequently  engage  in  them, 
we  shall  find,  that  ninety-nine 
of  every  hundred  are  such  as  do 
not  need  recreation  at- all.  Per¬ 
haps  their  time  lies  heavy  upon 
their  hands,  and  they  feel  an  un¬ 
easiness  and  impatience  under 
their  present  state;  but  this  is  not 
from  work,  but  from  idleness,  and 
from  the  emptiness  and  unsatisfy¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  enjoyments, 
which  they  chase  with  so  much  ea¬ 
gerness,  one  after  another,  vainly 
seeking  from  them  that  good  which 
they  do  not  contain,  and  that  sa¬ 
tisfaction  which  they  cannot  im¬ 
part. 


an  Jlmnsement 

From  this  I  think  it  undeniably 
appears,  that  if  no  body  were  to 
attend  the  stage,  but  such  as  real¬ 
ly  needed  recreation  or  amuse-^ 
ment,  upon  Christian  principles, 
and  of  these  such  only  as  were 
able  to  pay  for  it,  and  of  these  on¬ 
ly  such  as  did  themselves  chuse  it, 
tnere  is  not  a  place  this  day  in  the 
world  so  large  as  to  aflbrd  a  daily 
audience.  It  will  be  immediately 
objected.  This  argument,  make  as 
much  of  it  as  you  please,  is  not 
complete,  for  it  hinders  not  but 
that  some,  however  few,  may  at¬ 
tend  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with 
warrantable  views.  Butletitbe  re¬ 
membered,  that  I  attack  not  a  play 
singly  as  a  play,  nor  one  person 
for  being  a  witness  to  a  thing  of 
that  nature,  but  the  stage  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  containing  all  the  branches  1 
have  enumerated  above.  This 
cannot  subsist  without  a  full  audi¬ 
ence,  and  frequent  attendance; 
and  therefore  is,  by  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  a  constant  and  powerful  invi¬ 
tation  to  sin,  and  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  but  by  the  commission  of  it. 
Perhaps  some  will  still  object,  that 
this  argument  is  too  finely  spun, 
that  it  seems  to  demand  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  to  find  fault  with  every 
practice,  in  which  there  is  a  proba¬ 
bility  that  sin  will  be  committed. 
That,  if  this  holds,  we  should  no 
more  contribute  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  churches  than  play-houses, 
because  we  have  a  mortal  certain¬ 
ty,  that  no  congregation  ever  will 
meet  together  on  earth,  but  mucti 
sin  will  be  committed,  both  by  mi¬ 
nister  and  people.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  com¬ 
manded  duty  which  is  attended 
with  sin  by  defect,  and  what  is  no 
where  commanded,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  invites  to  sin  by  its  nature, 
and  IS  in  substance  sinful  to  the 
great  majority  .of  those  who  attend 
it  . 

But  further,  the  stage  is  an  im¬ 
proper,  that  is  say,  an  unlawful  re- 
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creation  to  all  without  exception,  tendance,  must  take  up,  to  judge 
because  it  consumes  too  much  time,  whether  it  is  not  too  much  to  be 
This  is  a  circumstance  which,  given  to  mere  recreation, 
however  little  impression  it  ma^  This  holds  particularly  in  the 
make  upon  those  who  find  their  case  of  recreation  of  mind,  between 
time  often  a  burden,  will  appear  which  and  bodily  exercise  there  is 
of  the  greatest  monieiit  to  every  a  very  great  difference.  For  bo- 
serious  Cliristian.  In  proportion  dily  exercise  in  some  cases,  for 
as  any  man  improves  in  holiness  example,  when  the  health  requires 
of  heart,  he  increases  in  usefulness  it  may  be  continued  fora  long 
of  life,  and  acquires  a  deeper  and  time,  only  for  this  reason,  that  it 
stronger  sense  of  the  worth  and  may  have  effects  lasting  in  pro¬ 
value  of  time.  To  spend  an  hour  portion  to  the  time  spent  in  it. 
unprofitably,  appears  to  such  a  I  But  giving  the  mind  to  pleasure 
person  a  greater  crime,  than  to  by  way  of  recreation  must  be 
many  the  commission  of  gross  sin.  short,  or  it  is  certainly  hurtful;  it 
And,  indeed  it  ought  to  appear  gives  men  a  habit  of  idleness  and 
very  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  those  trifling,  and  makes  them  averse 
•who  believe  the  representation  from  returning  to  any  thing  that 
given  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  requires  serious  application.  So 
his  own  procedure  at  the  day  of  true  is  this  and  so  applicable  to 
judgment,  “Cast  ye  the  unprofi-  the  present  case,  that  I  could  al- 
TABLE  servant  into  outer  darkness,  most  rest  the  whole  argument  up- 
where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  on  it,  that  no  man,  who  has  made 
wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.”  the  trial,  can  deliberately  and  with 
Matt.  XXV.  39.  Mark  this,  ye  loy-  a  good  conscience  allirm,  that  at- 
ers  of  pleasure,  ye  sons  of  gaity  tending  plays  has  added  strength 
and  mirth,  who  imagine  you  are  to  his  mind,  and  warmth  to  his  af- 
sent  into  the  world  for  no  higher  fections,  in  the  duties  of  devotion; 
end  than  your  own  entertainment;  that  it  has  made  him  more  able 
and  who,  if  you  are  free  from,  or  and  willing  to  exert  his  intellec- 
able  any  how  to  palliate  your  gros-  tual  powers  in  tlie  graver  and 
ser  sins,  never  once  reflect  on  the  more  important  offices  of  the 
heavy  account  against  you  of  was-  Christian  life;  nay,  or  even  made 
ted  time.  him  more  diligent  and  active  in 

Though  there  was  no  other  ob-  the  business  of  civil  life.  On  the 
jection  against  the  stage  as  a  re-  contrary,  it  is  commonly  of  such 
creation,  but  this  one,  it  is  surely  length  as  to  produce  a  satiety  and 
sufficient  If  recreations  are  only  weariness  of  itself,  and  to  require 
lawful  because  necessary,  they  rest  and  refreshment  to  recruit 
must  cease  to  be  lawful  when  they  the  exhausted  spirits,  a  thing  quite 
are  no  longer  necessary.  'I'he  absurd  and  self-contradictory  in 
length  and  duration  of  regular  co- '  what  is  called  a  recreation, 
medy  and  tragedy  is  already  fixed  But  the  stage  is  not  merely  an 
and  settled  by  rules  of  long  stand-  unprofitable  consumption  of  time, 
ing;  and,  I  suppose,  whatever  otlier  it  is  further  improper  as  a  recrea- 
circumstance  may  be  confessed  to  tion,  because  it  agitates  the  pas- 
need  reformation,  all  men  of  taste  sions  too  violently,  and  interests 
will  agree,  that  these  shall  conti-  too  deeply,  so  as,  in  some  cases, 
nue  as  they  are.  Now  I  leave  to  to  bring  people  into  a  real,  while 
all  who  know  how  much  time  the  they  bAold  an  imaginary  distress, 
preparation  for  such  a  public  ap-  Keeping  in  view  the  end  of  re- 
pearance,  and  the  necessary  at-  creation,  will  enable  us  to  judge 
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rightly  of  this.  .It  is  to  refresh 
and  invigorate  the  mind. — There¬ 
fore  when,  instead  of  rest,  which 
is  properly  called  relaxation  of 
mind,  recreations  are  used,  their 
excellence  consists  in  their  being, 
not  only  a  pleasant,  but  an  easy 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers.  Whatever  is  diiticult,  and 
either  requires  or  causes  a  strong 
application  of  mind,  is  contrary  to 
their  intention.  Now  it  is  plain, 
that,  dramatic  representations  fix 
tlie  attention  so  very  deeply,  and  in¬ 
terest  the  affections  so  very  strong¬ 
ly,  that,  in  a  little  time,  they  fa¬ 
tigue  the  mind  themselves,  and 
however  eagerly  they  are. desired 
and  followed,  mere  are  many  se¬ 
rious  and  useful  occupations,  in 
which  men  will  continue  longer, 
without  exhausting  the  spirits,  man 
in  attending  the  theatre. 

Indeed,  in  this  respect  they  are 
wholly  contrary  to  what  should  be 
the  view  of  every  Christian.  He 
ought  to  set  bounds  to  and  endea¬ 
vor  to  moderate  his  passions  as 
much  as  possible,  instead  of  vo¬ 
luntarily  and  unnecessarily  exci¬ 
ting  them.  I'he  human  passions, 
since  the  fall,  are  all  of  them  but 
too  strong;  and  are  not  sinful  on 
account  of  their  weakness,  but 
their  excess  and  misapplication. 
This  is  so  generally  true,  that  it 
hardly  admits  of  an  exception;  un¬ 
less  it  might  be  counted  an  ex¬ 
ception,  that  some  vicious  pas¬ 
sions,  when  they  gain  an  ascen¬ 
dancy,  extinguish  otners  which  op¬ 
pose  their  gratification.  For 
though  religion  is  consistent 
throughout,  there  are  many  vices, 
which  are  mutually  repugnant  to, 
and  destructive  of,  each  other. 
But  this  exception  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  present  argument. 

Now  the  great  care  of  every 
Christian,  is  to  keep  his  passions 
and  afiections  within  due  bounds, 
and  to  direct,  them  to  their  pro¬ 
per  ofcyects.  With  respect  to  the 
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first  of  these,  the  chief  influence  of 
theatrical  representations  upon 
the  spectator,  is  to  strengthen  the 
passions  by  indulgence;  for  there 
they  are  all  exhibited  iu  a  lively 
manner,  and  such  as  is  most  fit  to 
communicate  the  impression.  As 
to  directing  them  to  their  proper 
objects,  it  will  be  afterwards  shown 
that  the  stage  has  rather  the  con¬ 
trary  effect:  in  the  mean  time,  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  may 
be  done  much  more  effectually, 
and  much  more  safely  another  way. 

This  tendency  of  plays  to  inte¬ 
rest  the  affections,  shows  their  im¬ 
propriety  as  a  recreation  on  ano¬ 
ther  account.  It  shows  that  they 
must  be  exceeding  liable  to  abuse 
by  excess,  even  supposing  them  in 
a  certain  degree  to  be  innocent. 
It  is  certain  there  is  no  life  more 
unworthy  of  a  man,  hardly  any 
more  criminal  in  a  Christian,  than 
a  life  of  perpetual  amusement,  a 
life  where  no  valuable  purpose  is 
pursued,  but  the  intellectual  facul- 
1  tics  wholly  employed  in  purcha¬ 
sing  and  indulging  sensual  gratifi¬ 
cations.  It  is  also  certain,  that  all 
of  us  are  by  nature  too  much  incli¬ 
ned  thus  to  live  to  ourselves,  and 
not  to  God.  Therefore,  where  re¬ 
creations  are  necessary,  a  watch¬ 
ful  Christian  will  particularly  be¬ 
ware  of  those  that  are  insnaring, 
and,  by  being  too  grateful  and  de¬ 
licious,  ready  to  lead  to  excess. 
This  discriminating  care  and  cau¬ 
tion,  is  Just  as  mucn  the  duty  of  a 
Christian,  as  any  that  can  be  nam¬ 
ed.  Though  it  is  immediately 
conversant  only  about  the  tempta¬ 
tions  and  incitements  to  sin,  and 
not  the  actual  commission  of  it,  it 
becomes  a  duty  directly  binding, 
both  from  the  command  of  God, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  thing  it¬ 
self.  “  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation,’’  Mat. 
xxvi.  41.  says  our  Saviour  to  all 
his  disciples;  *  and  elsewhere, 

“  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto 
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all,  Watch.”  Mark  xiii.  37.  And  question  put  to  them.  They  were 
the  apostle  Paul  to  the  same  pur-  men  of  the  middle  age,  plain  and 
pose,  “  See  then  that  ye  walk  cir-  decent  in  their  dress,  cleanly  in 
cumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  their  persons,  of  modest  manners, 
wise,  redeeming  the  time  because  j  meek  and  humble  in  their  deport- 
the  days  are  evil.”  Eph.  v.  15.  j  ment,  but  intelligent  and  lively  in 

—  I  conversation,  zealous  in  the  cause 

[From  the  ChrisUan  Observer.]  of  their  mission,  but  free  from  bi- 

Extract  from  Barrow  s  Travels  in  Lbout  the  place  partook  of  that 
Southern  Jfrica.  In  the  years  neatness  and  simplicity,  which 
1797  and  1798.  were  the  strongest  features  in  the 

Proceeding  up  the  valley,  outline  in  their  character.  The 
through  which  the  Endless  river  church  they  had  constructed  was  a 
meanders,  we  halted  late  in  the  plain  neat  building;  their  mill  for 
evening  at  a  place  called  the  Ba-  grinding  corn  was  superior  to  any 
vian’s  Kloof,  where  there  is  a  small  in  the  colony;  their  garden  was  in 
establishment  of  Moravian  mis-  high  order,  and  produced  abun- 
sionaries  or  Herrnhuters,  so  called  dance  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of 
from  a  village  in  Saxony,  where  an  the  table.  Almost  every  thing  that 
asylum  was  offered  to  them  after  had  been  done  was  by  the  labour  of  . 
their  , expulsion  from  Moravia,  their  own  hands.  Agreeably  to  the 
These  people  have  been  several  rules  of  the  Society,  of  which  they 
years  in  this  colony,  for  the  express  were  members,  each  had  learned 
purpose  of  instructing  the  Hotten-  some  useful  profession.  One  was 
tots  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian!-  well  skilled  in  every  branch  of 
ty;  but  had  met  with  little  encour-  smith’s  work,  tlie  second  was  a 
agement  in  the  object  of  their  mis-  shoemaker,  and  the  third  a  taylor. 
Sion  under  the  Dutch  government.  These  missionaries  have  suc- 
The  numbers  of  their  proselytes  ceeded  in  bringing  together  into 
have  increased  of  late  to  such  a  one  society,  more  than  six  hundred 
degree,  that  they  have  found  it  ne-  Hottentots;  and  their  numbers  are 
cessary  to  send  to  Europe  for  more  daily  increasing.  These  live  in 
teachers  of  the  Gospel.  small  huts,  dispersed  over  the  val- 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  awa-  ley,  to  each  of  which  was  attached 
kened  by  the  noise  of  some  of  the  a  patch  of  ground,  for  raising  vege- 
finest  voices  I  had  ever  heard;  and,  tables.  Those  who  had  first  joined 
on  looking  out,  saw  a  group  of  fe-  the  Society,  had  the  choicest  situ- 
male  Hottentots  sitting  on  the  ations  at  the  upper  end  of  the  val- 
ground.  It  was  Sunday,  and  they  ley,  near  the  church,  and  their 
had  assembled  thus  early  to  chant  houses  and  gardens  were  very  neat 
the  morning  hymn.  They  were  all  and  comfortable;  numbers  of  the 
neatly  dressed  in  printed  cotton  poor  in  England  not  so  good,  and 
gowns.  A  sight  so  very  different  few  better,  s  hose  Hottentots  who 
to  what  we  had  hitherto  been  in  the  choose  to  learn  their  respective 
habit  of  observing,  with  regard  to  trades,  were  paid  for  their  labour 
this  unhappy  class  of  beings,  could  as  soon  as  they  could  earn  wages, 
not  fail  of  being  grateful;  and,  at  Some  hired  themselves  out  by  the 
the  same  time,  it  excited  a  degree  week,  month,  or  year,  to  the  nclgh- 
of  curiosity,  as  to  the  nature  ot  the  bouring  peasantry;  others  made 
establishment.  The  good  fathers,  mats  and  brooms  for  sale;  some 
who  were  three  in  number,  were  bred  poultry;  and  others  found 
well  disposed  to  satisfy  every  means  to  subsist  by  their  cattle. 
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sheep,  and  horses.  Many  of  the 
women  and  children  of  soldiers, 
belonging  to  the  Hottentot  corps, 
reside  at  Bavian’s  Kloof,  where 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  ac¬ 
quire  industrious  habits  than  by 
remaining  in  the  camp. 

On  Sunday  they  all  regularly  at¬ 
tend  divine  service;  and  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  how  ambitious  they  are 
to  appear  at  church  neat  and  clean. 
Of  the  three  hundred,  or  there¬ 
about,  that  composed  the  congre¬ 
gation,  about  half  were  dressed  in 
coarse  printed  cottons,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  ancient  sheep  skin 
dresses;  and  it  appeared,  on  inqui¬ 
ry,  that  the  former  were  the  nrst 
who  had  been  brought  within,  the 
pale  of  the  church: — a  proof  that 
their  circumstances,  at  least,  had 
suflered  nothing  from  their  change 
of  life.  Persuasion  and  example 
had  convinced  them,  that  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  their  persons,  not  only  ad¬ 
ded  much  to  the  comforts  ot  life, 
but  was  one  of  the  greatest  preser¬ 
vatives  of  health;  and  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  trifle  of  money  they  had  to 
spare,  was  much  better  employed 
in  procuring  decent  covering  for 
the  body,  than  in  the  purchase  of 
spirits  and  tobacco;  articles  so  far 
from  being  necessaries,  that  they 
might  justly  be  considered  as  the 
most  pernicious  evils. 

The  deportment  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  congregation  during  divine  ser¬ 
vice,  was  truly  devout.  The  dis¬ 
course  delivered  by  one  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  was  short,  but  replete  with 
good  sense;  pathetic  and  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  tlie  occasion:  tears  flowed 
abundantly  from  the  eyes  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  particularly  ad¬ 
dressed.  The  females  sung  in  a 
style  that  was  plaintive  and  affect¬ 
ing;  and  their  voices  were  in  gene¬ 
ral  sweet  and  harmonious. 

It  would  be  supposed,  that  men 
like  these,  so  truly  respectable  in 
their  missionary  character,  and  ir¬ 
reproachable  in  their  conduct. 


would  be  well  received,  and  en¬ 
couraged  in  any  country;  yet  such 
is  the  brutality  and  gross  depravity 
of  the  peasantry  of  tnis  colony,  that 
a  party,  consisting  of  about  thirty, 
had  entered  into  a  confederacy  to 
murder  the  three  teachers,  and  to 
seize  and  force  into  their  service 
all  the  young  Hottentots  that  might 
be  found  at  the  place.  These  hor¬ 
rid  wretches  had  actually  assem¬ 
bled  at  a  neighbouring  house  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  intending  in  the 
following  day,  in  the  middle  of  di¬ 
vine  service,  to  carry  their  murder¬ 
ous  purposes  into  execution.— 
Luckily  for  the  missionaries,  they 
had  intimation  of  what  was  going 
on,  through  a  Hottentot,  who  de¬ 
serted  the  service  of  one  of  the  in¬ 
tended  assassins  for  that  purpose. 
They  had  laid  their  apprehensions 
before  sir  James  Craig,  who,  in 
consequence,  issued  his  injunc¬ 
tions,  in  a  letter  to  the  overseer  of 
the  post  of  Zoete  Melk  Valley,  that 
no  inhabitant  should  in  any  shape 
molest  the  Herrnhuters,  on  pain  of 
incurring  the  heaviest  displeasure 
of  the  government.  The  letter  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  very  day  they  were 
assembled;  and  the  poltroons,  on 
hearing  it  read,  sneaked  off  each  to 
his  own  home;  and  the  missionaries 
since  that  time  have  continued  to 
exercise  their  functions  unmolest¬ 
ed. 

The  cause  of  the  farmers’  hatred 
to  these  people,  is  their  having 
taught  the  Hottentots  the  use  of 
their  liberty,  and  the  value  of  their 
labour,  of  whiclfli^y  had  long  been 
kept  in  ignorance 

N.  B.  Since  the  date  of  the  above 
account,  the  number  of  missiona¬ 
ries  has  been  increased,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  Hottentot  converts. 

[From  the  Christian  Instructor.] 

Anecdote  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
JS*ewton. 

Two  or  three  years  before  the 
death  of  this  eminent  servant  of 


^cconnt  of  Snpyen 


Christ,  when  his  sight  was  become 
so  dim,  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  read,  an  aged  friend  and  brother 
in  the  ministry,  now  living,  called 
on  him  to  breakfast.  Family  prayer 
succeeding,  the  portion  of  scripture 
for  the  day  was  read  to  him.  It 
was  taken  out  of  Bogatsky’s  Golden 
Treasury:  “  By  the  grace  of  God, 
I  am  what  I  am.”  It  was  the  pious 
tnan^s  custom  on  these  occasions, 
to' make  a  short  familiar  exposition 
on  the  passage  read.  Alter  the 
reading  of  this  text,  he  paused  for 
some  moments,  and  then  uttered 
the  following  affecting  soliloquy: — 
I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be!  Ah! 
how  imperfect  and  deficient! — I  am  j 
not  what  I  wish  to  be!  1  *  abhor 
what  is  evil,’  and  I  would  *  cleave 
to  what  is  good!’ — I  am  not  what  I 
hope  to  be! — Soon,  soon,  I  shall 

fmt  off  mortality;  and  with  morta- 
ity  all  sin  and  imperfection!  Yet, 
though  1  am  not  what  I  ought  to 
be,  nor  what  I  wish  to  be,  nor  what 
I  hope  to  be,  I  can  truly  say,  I  am 
not  what  I  once  was — a  slave  to  sin 
and  Satan;  and  I  can  heartily  join 
with  the  apostle,  and  acknowledge; 
By  the  grace  of  God,  I  ant  what  I 
ami  Let  us  pray!” 


formal  manner;  and  said,  that  Sup< 
yen  was  no  lon^r  his  son,  but  ours, 
A  few  days  before,  Supyen  had  vl 
sited  us,  he  told  us,  that,  in  conse 


e  told  us,  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  reading  a  few  chapters 
in  the  Bible  which  he  received  from 
a  native  Christian,  he  thought  that 
the  heathen,  religion  was  wrong; 
and  he  earnestly  desired  to  become 
acquainted  with  Christianity.  We 
had  much  interesting  conversation 
with  him,  as  his  mind  was  awaken¬ 
ed  to  a  very  serious  inquiry.  He 
said  that  he  would  request  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  permit  him  to  come  to 
school,  to  learn  English;  though  his 
principal  object  would  be  to  learn 
the  Christian  religion.  His  conduct, 
since  he  has  been  with  us,  has  been 
uniformly  good..  His  modest  de¬ 
portment,  and  earnest  desire  to  re¬ 
ceive  instruction,  have  induced  us 
to  encourage  him  to  be  much  with 
us.  We  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that 
he  has  felt,  in  some  degree,  the 
power  of  divine  truth  on  his  heart. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  when  D.  Bast, 
Esq.  was  with  us  on  a  visit.  Sup- 
yen  took  him  aside,  and  told  him 
in  Tamul,  as  he  (Supyen)  under¬ 
stands  but  little  English,  that  he 
had  something  to  communicate  to 
us.  He  was  considerably  agitated, 
and  manifested  a  deep  interest  in 
what  he  was  about  to  say.  He  said 
he  had  been  examining  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion;  and,  being  convinced 
it  was  true,  he  wished  to  receive 


Account  of  Supyen,  a  young  Mala- 
barian  Confessor. 

Messrs.  Warren  and  Poor^have 
entered  in  their  journal,  March  SI, 
1817,  uninteresting  record.  “The 
case,”  they  say,  “  of  Supyen,  a 
young  Malabar  from  Jaffnapatam, 
of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  has 
become  very  interesting  to  us.  He 
is  tlie  eldest  son,  the  favourite  of 
his  parents,  who  have  high  expec¬ 
tations  respecting  him.  tiis  father, 
who  is  a  man  of  considerable  pro¬ 
perty,  placed  Supyen  under  opr 
care,  about  three  months  ago,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  English  language. 
He  committed  him  to  us  in  a  very 


it  was  true,  he  wishc 
it.  He  learned  from  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  that  no  one  could  become 
a  true  disciple  of  Christ,  unless  he 
forsook  father  and  mother,  &c.;  and 
he  wished  us  to  know,  that  he  was 
willing  to  leave  all  for  Christ. 
When  we  explained  to  him  the 
meaning  of  those  passages,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  even  nis  duty  to 
continue  vrith  his  parents,  unless 
they  endeavoured  to  prevent  his 
serving  Christ,  his  mind  was  some¬ 
what  relieved.  As  his  parents 
were  heathens,  he  appeared  to 
think  that  he  must  leave  them. 


*  Missionaries  under  Uie  American 
boai*d. 
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without  reference  to  the  treatment 
that  he  might  receive  from  them. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  foresaw  the 
storm  which  has  since  arisen.” 

On  the  SOth  of  April,  his  father, 
hearing  that  he  had  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  repaired  to  Tillipally;  and, 
with  fair  pretences,  took  him  from 
the  mission  family.  Scarcely  were 
they  out  of  sight  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries,  when  Supyen  was  stripped, 
degraded,  and  treated  with  great 
abuse.  At  home,'  no  persuasions 
or  threats,  no  blandishments  or  se¬ 
verities,  were  spared,  to  induce  him 
to  renounce  Christianity.  About  a 
month  after  he  was  taken  from  the 
mission  house,  his  former  compan¬ 
ions  gave  a  feast,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  attend.  He  was  solicit¬ 
ed  by  the  company  to  make  an  of¬ 
fering  to  one  01  the  gods  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  was  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  appointment.  He  went 
into  the  apartment  of  the  temple 
where  the  idol  was,  and  was  left 
alone  to  perform  the  ceremony.  He 
immediately  stripped  the  idol  of  his 
ornaments,  and  kneeled  down  and 

frayed  to  the  living  God.  When 
is  companions,  looking  through 
the  curtain,  saw  him  in  prayer,  they 
were  afraid,  and  went  and  inform¬ 
ed  his  father.  Supyen  was  carried 
home,  and  punished  with  severity. 
He  told  his  father  that  “Christ 
warned  his  disciples  to  expect  such 
treatment.”  Three  or  four  weeks 
afterwards,  “  rudely  seized  by  his 
father  and  relations,  his  feet  were 
pinned  fast  in  the  stocks,  his  hands 
and  arms  closely  bound  with  cords, 
and  he  was  severely  whipped.”  His 
father  then  brought  his  Christian 
books,  and  burned  them  before  him; 
and  compelled  him  to  write  a  letter 
of  recantation,  which  was  sent  to 
the  missionaries.  He  was  kept 
bound  in  the  stocks  for  several 
days,  and  received  but  very  little 
to  eat.” 

Still,  however/ he  remained  firm 
in  his  adherence  to  Christianity; 


which  his  parents  and  friends  per* 
ceivingi  after  all  other  means  had 
been  employed  in  vain  to  shake  him 
from  his  steadfastness,  he  was  sent^ 
about  the  middle  of  September,  to 
Kandy,  in  the  interior  oi  the  island, 
where,  it  was  supposed,  he  would 
be  beyond  the  reacn  of  Christian  in¬ 
fluence.  There  he  stayed  about 
six  weeks,  conversed  freely  on  re¬ 
ligion  with  some  of  the  Headmen, 
promised,  at  their  request,  to  send 
them  the  Cingalese  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  returned  to  his  father’s 
house  without  any  signs  of  aposta- 
cy.  His  sufferings  after  his  return 
were  extreme,  until  his  father,  in 
the  fore  part  of  January,  resolved 
on  taking  him  to  the  coast,  that  he 
might  live  with  some  of  his  heathen 
relations  there,  where,  again,  he 
could  have  no  intercourse  with 
Christians.  Having  proceeded  to 
the  place  from  which  they  were  to 
sail,  just  as  they  were  about  to  em¬ 
bark,  Supyen  had  the  courage  to 
remonstrate; — “  You  have  done 
many  things,”  said  he  to  his  fatii- 
er,  “  to  turn  me  from  the  Christian 
religion,  but  to  no  purpose.  You 
sent  me  to  Kandy,  but  I  returned 
a  Christian.  If  you  now  carry  me 
to  the  coast,  I  shall  return  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  For  as  I  am  a  Christian  in 
heart,  I  shall  always  be  one.”  The 
father  abandoned  his  purpose.  Sup¬ 
yen  was  sent  back  to  Jaflhapatam; 
not  to  go  to  his  father’s  house,  but 
to  beg  among  the  natives,  till  his 
father  should  return  from  the  coast 
with  a  husband  for  his  sister;  and 
was  told,  that,  as  soon  as  his  sister 
should  be  married,  he  might  go 
wherever  he  could  find  support. 
He  was  afterwards  seen  Mr. 
Poor;  and  though  desirous  oi  going  , 
with  him  to  Tillipally,  was  advis¬ 
ed  to  remain  at  Jaifnapatam  until 
his  father’s  return. 

No  later  information  has  been 
received  of  this  young  Malabarian 
confessor,  of  whom  it  may  be  de¬ 
voutly  hoped,  that  he  is  designed. 


solicited  to  patronize  tiie  Semina¬ 
ry,  on  the  ground  of  its  location 
amongst  them,  and  the  interest 
which  they,  as  Churchmen,  must 
feel  in  its  prosperity.  The  object 
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[From  the  Churchman's  Magazine.] 
Connecticut  Seabury  Professorship. 

The  establishment  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  on  a  respectable  foundation, 
is  an  object  of  the  first  importance; 
and  if  it  be  carried  into  full  effect, 
will  be  of  distinguished  usefulness 
to  the  future  church. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  diocess 
should  have  its  proper  share  of  in¬ 
fluence,  in  the  management  of  this 
institution.  With  a  view  to  this 
object,  its  constitution  provides 
that  any  diocess  whiclr  shall  have 
endowed  a  Professorship,  shall 
have  the  right  to  designate  its 
name,  and  to  nominate  the  profes¬ 
sor  for  ever.  In  coincidence  with 
this  provision  of  the  constitution,  a 
number  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
the  diocess,  convinced  that  theolo¬ 
gical  education,  on  a  liberal  and 
extended  plan,  is  indispensable  to 
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where  the  recollection  of  what  we  I  Thwlogieal  Seminary  of  the 
may  have  done  here,  will  beatify.  Episcopal  Church. 
or  embitter  our  condition  for  ever.  At  a  meeting  of  several  gentle- 
and  we  shall  feel  the  responsibility  men,  called  by  the  trustees  of  the 
which  rests  upon  us.  Much  is  ex-  General  Seminary  of  the  Potestant 
pected  from  the  well  known  zeal  Episcopal  Church  resident  in  Phi- 
of  Connecticut  in  the  cause  of  ladelphia,  at  St  James’s  Church,  on 
sound  piety  and  learning.  Her  Tuesday,  January  2d,  1821, the  fol- 
character,  so  elevated  in  other  re-  lowing  resolutions  for  organizing  a 
spects,  will  be  sustained  in  this,  board  of  agents  were  unanimously 
We  rely  with  confidence  on  the  adopted. 

exertions  of  churchmen  to  accom-  1.  Resolved,  That  twelve  persons 
plish  an  object,  which  will  reflect  be  chosen,  who,  together  with  the 
so  much  honour  upon  them,  and  be  four  trustees  of  the  Theological 
of  such  permanent  usefulness  to  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
the  ^church  in  this  state,  and  copal  Church,  as  established  by 
throughout  this  country.  Others  the  General  Convention  resident 
have  made  exertions,  which  have  in  Philadelphia,  shall  compose  a 
been  crowned  with  eminent  sue-  board  of  agents  for  the  diocese  of 
cess;  and  by  their  munificence,  di-  Pennsylvania,  whose  business  it 
reeled  to  objects  of  this  description,  shall  be  to  devise  measures,  and 
have  gained  for  themselves  names  proceed  therewith  to  carry  the 
which  shall  descend  to  the  latest  same  into  effect,  for  the  purpose  of 
generations,  as  the  patrons  of  learn-  raising  funds  in  aid  of  the  said 
ing  and  piety; — names  which  shall  Seminary;  and  that  the  board  have 
be  had  m  remembrance  after  the  power  to  fix  their  own  Quorum, 
laurels  of  the  conqueror  have  faded,  2.  That  the  said  board  of  agents 

and  his  glory  has  been  forgotten,  shall  elect  a  president  and  secre- 
Let  us  imitate  the  noble  example  tary,  and  also  a  treasurer,  whose 
of  their  beneficence  in  the  cause  of  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of 
God  and  religion.  Let  us  sacrifice  the  funds  which  may  be  collected, 
the  toys  and  trifles  of  life,  that  we  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  dur- 
may  place  ourselves  among  the  ing  the  pleasure  of  the  board, 
foremost  and  most  engaged  in  this  3.  That  the  said  board  of  agents 
glorious  cause.  Let  us  be  found  shall  meet  quarterly,  and  at  any 
among  those  benefactors  of  man-  other  time,  on  the  call  of  the  pre¬ 
kind,  who  have  contributed,  as  sident  or  any  two  members;  and 
God  has  blessed  them  to  the  pros-  when  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the 
perity  of  Zion.  What  we  may  now  board  by  death,  resignation,  or  re^ 
give  to  this  interesting  object,  will  moval,  such  vacancies  shall  be  im- 
not  be  a  present  benefit  only,  mediately  filled  by  the  board,  on 
While  we  are  privileged  to  see  the  notice  given  for  that  purpose, 
good  to  which  we  have  been  instru-  4.  That  the  treasurer  shall  ex¬ 
mental,  already  beginning  to  ope-  hibit  an  account  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
rate  in  our  day  and  generation,  it  day  of  January,  in  each  year,  show- 
must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  ing  the  monies  received  by  him, 
reflect,  that  we  are  making  provi-  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  Se- 
sion  for  securing  to  our  beloved  minary,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Church  the  benefit  of  a  pious  and  the  same  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
able  ministry,  when  we  shall  be  no  his  accounts  shall  always  be  open 
more.  ^  Connecticut  Churchman,  to  the  inspection  of  the  board,  or 
—  I  to  any  member  thereof. 

Board  of  adgents  for  the  General  I  5.  That  there  shall  be  an  annual 
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meeting  of  the  contributors  to  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and  twenty- 
said  Seminary,  on  the  first  Mon-  four  directors,  to  be  chosen  annu- 
day  of  January,  in  each  year,  when  ally  on  the  third  Thursday  in  No- 
the  secretary  shall  lay  before  them  vember,  and  to  be  denominated  the 
the  treasurer’s  account,  and  also  a  board  of  directors, 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Art.  III.  The  payment  of  any 
board  of  agents.  sum  of  money  shall  entitle  to  mem- 

6.  That  the  board  shall  have  be rship  during  the  existence  of  the 
power  to  appoint  agents  in  difter-  association, 
ent  parts  of  the  state,  to  make  Art.  IV.  As  soon  as  the  sum  of 
collections  and  otherwise  act  in  aid  i  2,500  dollars  is  subscribed,  it  shall 
of  the  general  views  of  the  board,  j  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the 
The  board  of  agents  is  composed  ,  general  Theological  Seminary,  for 
of  the  following  gentlemen. — The  the  purpose  of  founding  a  perpetu- 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  White,  Presi-  al  Scholarship  therein,  to  be  called 
dent;  Chief  Justice  William  Tilgh-  the  White  Scholarship.  After  the 
man,  Richard  Dale,  Esq.  J(mn  establishment  of  the  said  Scholar- 
Read,  Esq.  Rev.  George  Boyd,  Mr.  ship,  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
James  Ash,  Mr.  William  Challo-  tion  shall  be  applied  either  to  the 
ner,  Mr.  Henry  Hollingsworth,  maintenance  of  one  or  more  stu- 
Mr.  Cornelius  Comegys,  Mr.  John  dents,  or  the  endowment  of  one  or 
Miller,  jun.  Mr.  John  Goddard,  more  Scholarships,  as  the  board 
Mr.  Henry  Simpson,  Mr.  William  may  deem  expedient. 

Murdock,  Mr.  Charles  Perry,  Mr.  Art.  V.  The  board  may  reserve 
Charles  N.  Bancker,  Treasurer;  to  itself  the  right  of  nominating  to 
Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  Secretary,  the  Scholarships,  or  may  invest 
—  the  right  in  the  Bishop  or  the 

The  following  Constitution  has  standing  committee  of  this  diocess, 
been  adopted  by  an  association  of  or  in  the  professors  of  the  Seminary, 
ladies  in  this  city,  who  have  un-  Art.  VI.  All  regulations  which 
dertaken  to  found  a  Scholarship  circumstances  may  require,  not  in - 
in  the  General  Theological  Semi-  consistent  with  this  Constitution, 
nary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  may  be  made  by  the  board  of  di- 
Church.  We  understand  they  have  rectors,  who  shall  make  a  report 
succeeded  in  obtaining  about  12  to  the  Association  of  their  proceed- 
hundred  dollars  of  the  sum  pro-  ings,  and  of  the  state  of  the  funds, 
posed  to  be  raised.  The  zeal  and  at  every  annual  meeting, 
industry  which  have  been  mani-  President,  Mrs.  John  Markoe, 
tested  by  the  board  of  managers,  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Macpherson, 
cannot  fail  to  crown  this  laudable  Mrs,  Hazlehurst,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Grif- 
enterprise  with  success.  fith;  secretary.  Miss  C.  B.  Neill; 

Constitution  of  the  FhUadelphia  treasurer,  Mrs.  Juliana  Miller;  di- 
Female  Association^  in  aid  of  rectors.  Miss  Redman,  Miss  E. 
the  Theological  Seminary  esta-  Lawrence,  Miss  Clifton,  Miss  Tur- 
blished  by  the  Oeneral  Conven-  ner,  Mrs.  John  Cox,  Miss  Ann  Ly- 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  man,  Mrs.  Finney,  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Brown,  Mrs.  Hollingsworth,  Mrs. 
Art.  I.  This  Association  shall  Waters,  Mrs.  Keen,  Mrs.  Muh- 
have  for  its  object  the  promotion  lenburg,  Mrs.  Abercrombie,  Mrs. 
of  the  design  ot  the  Church  in  the  Bancker,  Mrs.  Dale,  Miss  W. 
establishment  of  a  Theological  Se-  Smith,  Mrs.  Barton,  Miss  Wykoff, 
minary.  Mrs.  Kinsey,  Miss  C.  Kul^n,  Mrs. 

Art.  II  Its  officers  shall  be  a  Boyd,  Mrs.  Bonnell;  Miss  Da 
president,  three  vice  presidents,  a  ^  Costa. 


